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LOXGFATTY  AND  GFATUS. 

RY   CHARLES    KASSEL. 

THE  desire  of  long  life,  as  a  thing-  wishwortlu'  in  itself,  seems 
rooted  deep  in  hnman  nature.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of  recorded 
time  man  has  pursued  the  quest  for  a  talisman  against  old  age — 
sure  harhinger  as  it  is  of  decay  and  death — and  the  historv  and 
literatures  of  all  ages  are  hlled  with  allusions  to  charms  and  inc;Mi- 
tations,  magic  elixirs  and  fahled  fountains  of  per]vctual  xouth.  in 
which  the  secret  was  fancied  to  ahide. 

In  these  latter  days  of  truer  knowledge,  when  the  ])riestshii) 
of  science  has  supplanted  superstition  and  begotten  habits  of  rational 
thought,  the  myths  of  the  earlier  day  have  faded  away,  but  the  old 
feeling  still  remains  and  cries  out  against  man's  fewness  of  davs. 

Buffon  is  said  to  have  hxed  the  life  of  man  from  the  evidence 
of  coiuparative  zoology  at  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  \et  do  we 
think  the  life  a  well  rounded  one  wliich  sees  behind  it  half  this 
stretch  of  time.  A  horse  lives  twehe  times  the  period  from  birth 
to  maturity — an  ele})hant  eight  times :  man  does  well  to  eke  out 
four  times  the  vears  from  babyhood  to  completed  manhood.  I'ike 
and  carp  have  been  knov.n  to  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
tortoises,  eagles  and  crows  ha\e  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years,  while  the  queen  bee,  maturing  in  a  few  weeks  after  birth 
enjoys  five  years  and  more  of  life :  yet  man,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
whole  animate  cr  ation.  but  rarely  attains  the  psalmist's  three  score 
and  ten.  Wdiy  this  pittance  of  years  for  nature's  paragon  against  th^ 
liberal  dole  so  many  hu.mbler  creatures  have  received?  Xo  adequate 
answer  has  com;  as  yet.  whether  from  the  closet  of  the  i)hi]osopher 
or  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist — the  question  remains,  as  it  has 
always  been,  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole  range  of  Ijiologv. 

Xot   that   long  life   among  men   is  altogether   unknown,   even 
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within  the  historic  period  and  qnite  apart  from  the  amiable  fairy 
tales  of  classic  mythology  and  the  Old  Testament.  In  our  own  day, 
indeed,  the  centenarian  is  less  rare  a  figure  than  might  be  supposed. 
In  a  work  by  Pearce  Kintzing  entitled  Long  Life  and  Hozc  to  Attain 
It,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  we  find  some  highly  inter- 
esting data  made  up  from  the  statistics  of  the  British  Registrar- 
General,  showing  that  one  person  in  every  127.000  in  England 
attains  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  while  from  the  statistics  of 
longevity  in  Europe,  quoted  in  a  note,  it  appears  that  Germany,  with 
a  population  at  that  time  of  55,000.000  possessed  seventy-eight  cen- 
tenarians, France  with  less  than  40,000,000.  two  hundred  and 
thirteen.  Spain  with  18,000.000,  four  hundred  and  ten,  and  Norway, 
with  only  2,300,000  inhabitants,  twenty-three.  Switzerland,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  boast  a  single  inhabitant  who  had  passed  the  hun- 
dredth mile-stone  in  the  journey  of  life,  but  as  an  offset  to  this 
rather  singular  circumstance  was  the  fact  that  centenarianism  is 
common  both  in  Servia  and  Roumania,  while  Bulgaria  had  one  cen- 
tenarian for  each  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  that  countrv,  in  1892. 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  occurred  of  persons  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  is  to  the  long  life  of  the  Bulgarian, 
indeed,  with  his  immense  diet  of  curds,  that  the  disciples  of  Mctch- 
nikofl:'  point  as  a  convincing*  proof  of  the  bactericidal  virtues  of 
sour  milk. 

But  all  of  this,  however  rich  in  interest  for  the  student  of 
biological  and  physiological  science,  leaves  untouched  the  question 
which  we  have  set  before  us  for  investigation.  What  is  the  in- 
fluence on  longevity  of  the  mental  and  emotional  exercise  that 
comes  with  intellectual  and  artistic  cultivation?  How,  if  at  all,  do 
the  stirrings  of  heart  and  mind  in  noble  and  worthy  endeavor  react 
upon  one's  length  of  days?  What  threads  of  relation,  if  any,  shoot 
out  to  link  a  naturally  vigorous  mind  with  the  elusive  physical  some- 
thing that  makes  for  long  life?  What  is  the  relation,  in  a  word,  if 
any  there  be.  between  genius  and  longevity? 

Oddly  enough,  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  received  but  the 
scantest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  scientific  worker.  Diet — 
climate — heredity — all  these  have  felt  the  cold  light  of  reason  and 
research  ;  but  the  power  of  the  mind,  and  the  things  of  the  mind, 
whether  in  disarming  or  modifying  the  bodily  organism  against  the 
onslaught  of  old  age,  appears  to  have  escaped  investigation,  or, 
perhaps,  from  its  very  subtlety  and  elusiveness.  to  have  been  delib- 
erately avoided. 

One  calls  to  mind  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  unscientific,  as 
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reflected  in  the  proverbs  of  nations,  that  brilHant  talents  and  Ions: 
life  do  not  often  go  together,  and  now  and  then,  as  he  turns  through 
the  volumes  upon  his  shelves,  the  student  of  the  subject  comes  upon 
a  passing  word  from  high  authority  which  might  seem  to  cast  light 
upon  the  problem :  but  the  folkwisdom  of  mankind  is  not  a  safe 
guide,  and  the  expressions  of  scientific  authorities  jar  with  one 
another  and  appear  not  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  careful  inquiry. 
Thus  the  writer  of  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  longevity  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britaiiiiica  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "brainwork 
is  not  unfavorable  to  longevity."  whereas  another  investigator,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  Xinctccntli  Ccufitry 
for  March,  1888.  pronounces  that  "brain-work  is  surely  not  con- 
ducive to  longevity."  So.  Lombroso.  in  his  work  upon  The  Man 
of  Genius  refers  to  "the  remarkable  longevity  of  men  of  genius  in 
spite  of  their  hyperesthesia  in  other  directions."  while  Galton.  in  his 
Hcrcd^'tary  -Genius,  after  mentioning  the  common  belief  that  the 
gifted  die  young,  finds  it  expedient  to  divide  the  children  of  fame 
into  two  classes — a  smaller  class  destined  to  earlv  death  and  a 
larger  who  claim  the  promise  of  vigorous  old  age. 

None  of  these  writers,  in  fairness  be  it  said,  assume  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  authority  as  having  worked  out  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  word  they  utter  is  a  passing  one.  lacking  the 
dignity  it  could  claim  if  spoken  after  a  weighing  of  all  the  factors 
in  the  problem,  and  the  meager  statistics  they  ofifer  must  therefore 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  presented  and  not  as 
conclusive.  So  far  as  research  by  exact  methods  is  concerned,  the 
question  remains  as  it  was  when  the  article  upon  the  subject  in 
Chambers  Encyclopedia  was  written.  "Statistics  have  been  accumu- 
lated," observes  the  writer  of  that  article,  "and  such  general  facts 
as  that  married  people  live  longer  than  unmarried,  and  women 
longer  than  men,  and  that  the  clergy  have  longer  lives  than  other 
professional  men.  have  been  established :  but  deductions  from  such 
facts  as  these  are  unsafe  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge— 
the  w^hole  subject  is  too  complex." 

A  distinct  approach  to  the  discussion  of  the  longevity  of  genius 
in  a  genuinely  scientific  spirit  is  the  chapter  upon  "The  Duration 
of  Life"  in  that  monument  of  patient  research  A  Study  of  British 
Genius  by  Havelock  Ellis  ;  but  this  chapter  is  a  scant  one  of  six 
pages — the  briefest,  next  to  the  chapter  upon  "Stature."  in  that 
remarkable  work — and  the  results  are  negative.  The  statistical  in- 
quiry of  Ellis  is  confined,  of  course,  to  British  genius,  and  in  that 
narrower   field   his   work   is   of   transcendant   importance,   but   the 
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reader  misses  in  the  chapter  upon  longevity  that  painstaking  care 
and  laborious  weighing  of  all  factors  which  mark  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  One  element,  indeed,  upon  which  the  whole  problem 
turns,  while  distinctly  recognized,  is  passed  over  without  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  decision,  and  the  single  conclusion  which  emerges  is  the 
seeming  confirmation  of  Galton's  division  of  genius  into  very  short 
lived  and  \'ery  long  lived  classes. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  believing  that  a 
trustworthy  conclusion  can  only  be  attained  by  a  statistical  studv 
of  the  question  at  large,  the  present  writer  has  gathered  from 
universal  biography  a  \aried  store  of  data  upon  the  longevity  of 
men  of  genius  in  all  lands,  using  in  the  work  Prof.  J.  Cattell's 
table  of  the  world's  thousand  most  famous  men  and  women  as 
published  in  the  Popular  Science  MontJily  for  February.  1003. 
Longevities  according  to  vocation  and  nationality  :  these  again  cross- 
classified  by  the  periods  in  which  the  respective  celebrities  flourished  ; 
longevities  arranged  Ijy  stature  and  physiognomy  and  the  fertility 
of  the  parents  :  longevities  according  to  hair-color  and  structure  and 
the  calling  in  life  of  the  immediate  ancestors  :  these  tables,  and  others 
of  less  interest  and  importance,  we  ha\'e  made  up  from  the  figures 
garnered  out  of  the  lives  in  ovu"  libraries,  and  with  some  of  these 
tables  and  their  implications  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  deak 

Tracing  through  Professor  Cattell's  lists,  we  find  a  few  of  the 
world's  great  within  the  range  of  historic  time  who  reached  or 
passed  the  hundredth  milestone.  Fpntenelle,  the  French  writer. 
Sadi,  the  Persian  poet,  and  Democritus,  Greek  physical  philosopher, 
attained  three  score  and  ten  and  thirty,  the  first  dying  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred,  the  srcond.  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  data 
available,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one.  although  the  time  of 
his  birth  and  death  are  shrouded  in  doubt,  and  the  last,  as  best  can 
be  gathered,  between  the  ages  of  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
eight.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  Titian,  the  Italian  painter, 
lacked.  l)ut  one  year  of  rounding  out  this  ma,gic  cycle  and  Isocrates 
the  Athenian  orator,  Init  two. 

The  nonegenarians,  naturally  enough,  answer  our  call  in  larger 
p.uml)er.  In.clusive  of  Titian  and  Isocrates.  we  find  nineteen  in 
Professor  Cattell's  table  of  names  who  died  in  tlie  nintli  decade  of 
life.  These,  omitting  the  two  just  mentioned,  were  (iautama,  the 
founder  of  Tuddhism,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  German  natu- 
ralist and  statesman.  Lord  Brougham.  Fnglish  statesman  and  autlior 
Sophocles.  Greek  tragic  poet,  tierengarius  de  Tours,  French  theo- 
logian. Pope  lohn  XXII,  all  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  with 
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the  possible  exception  of  ruuitama  and  John  XXII.  whose  ages,  at 
death  are  subject  to  dispute  :  Thomas  Hob1)es,  English  philosopher. 
John  Adams.  President  of  the  I'nited  States.  W'ilhelm  1  of  Prussia, 
Thomas  A'Kempis.  ( ierman  ecclesiastic  and  author.  L.  von  Ranke, 
(jerman  historian.  V..  M.  Arndt.  ( lerman  poet  and  patriot.  P.  D. 
Huet.  French  scholar,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  pjiglish  architect 
and  astronomer,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  L.  V.  A.  Riche- 
lieu. Marshal  of  France.  Jean  de  Joinville,  l-'rench  chronicler,  who 
died  at  ninetv-thrce  though  the  date  of  the  hitter's  l)irth  is  somewhat 
uncertain;  Thales  of  Miletus,  (ireek  sage  and  ])hil()so])her.  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ninet}--four.  and  j.  II.  Dupin.  French  dramatic  writer, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 

Tlie  octogenarians  trooj)  in  goodly  number,  indeed,  from  out 
the  pages  of  biography.  X^i  less  than  one  hu.ndred  and  ele\'en  of 
those  whose  names  appear  in  Professor  Cattell's  lists  passed  the  age 
of  eigh.tv  vears,  six  ha^•ing  wanted  but  a  single  year  and  seven,  but 
two  vears  of  ninety,  six  having  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-se-xen. 
ele\-en  at  eightv-six.  nine  at  eight_\--five,  and  the  remainder  lun'ing 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers  at  ages  short  of  eighty-fi\e. 

The  septuagenarians  make  up  nearly  one  fourth  of  tlie  entire 
list.  Xo  less  than  two  hundred  and  fort)--four  of  the  distinguished 
individuals  named  by  Professor  Cattell  lived  to  ages  ranging  be- 
tween seventy  and  eightw  making  a  grand  total  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  for  tho.-e  in  the  catalogue  of  the  world"s  thousand 
greatest  geniuses  who  readied  or  jvassed  the  scri]:)Lural  s])an  of 
three  score  and  ten. 

Wdien  we  come  to  calcidate  the  average  lengtli  of  life  for  the 
eniin.ent  personages  in  the  ten  lists  of  Professor  Cattell  we  reach 
a  result  which  is  cfjuall}-  startling.  The  average  age  at  death  of 
those  in  the  hrst  list — composing  the  world's  most  eminent  hundred 
— is  (-.4. 11  :  of  those  in  the  second  list — enjoying  a  somewhat  less 
Ijrilliant  fame — the  average  age  at  death  is  65.31  :  in  the  third  list 
the  a\erage  falls  to  64.44:  the  fourth  shows  an  average  of  64.13: 
the  tifth  an  average  of  66.1.^:  the  sixtli.  64.12:  the  seventh.  61.77; 
the  eighth.  63.64;  the  ninth.  64.73:  the  tenth.  6)4.42:  making 
the  average  at  death  for  the  world's  thousand  greatest  men  and 
women  64.28  vears.  Seeing  that  in  the  article  u{»on  longevity  in 
the  njicyclopcrdia  Britaunlca  the  figure  thirt_\--four  is  given  as  the 
average  age  at  death  of  the  modern  inhaliitants  of  Eiu-ope.  we 
mav  account  the  a\'erage  we  find  for  world's  geniuses  as  one  which, 
at  first  view,  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

The   longest   li\"ed   among  the   world's   most    famous   thousand 
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are,  according  to  our  data,  the  physicians,  whose  death  took  place 
at  the  average  age  of  70.41  years.  Ranged  behind  the  physicians 
in  tlie  order  of  longevity  are  the  historians,  dying  at  the  average 
age  of  70.36,  scientists  enjoying  an  average  life  of  69.1,  statesmen 
and  orators  67.37,  writers  generally  66.16,  religious  celebrities  66.3, 
painters  and  sculptors  65.38.  philosophers  65.29,  composers  and  musi- 
cians 65,   military  and   naval   figures   61.63.   novelists   61.52,   poets 

60.02.  kings  and  rulers  58.55. 

Classifying  by  centuries  the  longevities  mentioned  in  the  para- 
graph preceding,  we  find  that  the  scientists,  whose  average  life- 
length  is  69.1,  enjoyed,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  an  average 
longevity  of  7^.7'S.  and  between  the  commencement  of  the  Christiait 
era  and  the  sixth  century  an  average  of  56,  while  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
the  average  was  67.8,  during  the  seventeenth  76,  during  the  eight- 
eenth 72.13  and  during  the  nineteenth  64. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  period,  statesmen  and  orators, 
whose  general  average  is  67.37,  enjoyed  an  average  life-length  of 
72.1.  Between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  this  class  is  not  represented  in  our  lists,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  average 
for  statesmen  and  orators  was  60.2,  during  the  seventeenth  65.3, 
during  the  eighteenth  67.02  and  during  the  nineteenth  64.13. 

Of  personages  connected  with  religion,  whose  general  average  is 

66.3.  the  average  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ  was  73.3,  during  the 
four  centuries  after  65.13,  during  the  period  succeeding  ending  with 
the  sixteenth  century  63.3,  during  the  seventeenth  century  69.5, 
during  the  eighteenth  70.1  and  during  the  nineteenth  century — two 
names  only — 54.5. 

Of  the  philosophers,  whose  general  average  is  65.29,  those 
living  before  the  Christian  era  enjoyed  an  average  longevity  of  66.5, 
those  of  the  four  centuries  following  62.5.  those  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  67.18,  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century  67.33,  those  of  the  eighteenth  66.88  and  those 
of  the  nineteenth  67. 

Of  the  poets,  whose  general  average  is  60.02.  those  of  the  pre- 
Christian  ages  enjoyed  an  average  longevity  of  60.5,  those  between 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  68,  those  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  60,  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  65.28,  those  of  the 
eighteenth  57.66  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  72. 

For  all  these  classes  taken  together  the  average  longevity  before 
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the  birth  of  Christ  was  60.63.  during  the  four  centuries  following 
62.9,  during  the  succeeding  eleven  centuries  63.69.  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  68.68.  during  the  eighteenth  66. 7,^  and  during  the 
nineteenth  64.32. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  curious  note  that  during  the  pre-Christian 
ages,  according  to  our  data,  genius  of  the  orders  we  have  named 
enjoyed  a  longevity  higher  than  the  highest  any  period  of  the 
Christian  era  can  boast,  nor  can  the  reader  have  failed  to  remark 
the  bold  contrast  of  this  strangely  high  average  with  the  singularly 
low  one  for  the  hrst  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Tt  is  a 
fact,  moreover,  of  seeiuingly  evil  omen  that  during  the  nineteenth 
centurv — blazing  as  it  does  with  the  triumphs  of  medical  and  surgical 
skill — the  average  sinks  to  a  point  almost  as  low  as  that  which  marks 
the  first  four  hundred  years  after  Christ :  nay.  lower,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  European  genius,  which,  during  that  century, 
claims  an  average  longevity  of  S2.7. 

To  look  upon  these  variations  as  merely  accidental  would  be 
difficult  in  any  event,  but  from  a  peculiarly  impressive  quarter,  as 
it  happens,  confirmation  comes  which  removes  any  lingering  dovibt. 
In  a  highly  instructive  statistical  study  of  eminent  women  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June.  1^13.  yivs.  Cora 
Sutton  Castle,  submits  statistics  which  evidence  much  the  same 
dififerences  in  longevity  for  the  several  periods  in  the  case  of  women 
of  genius  as  are  found  by  us  in  the  case  of  genius  at  large.  Thus, 
with  women  of  distinction,  as  with  the  eminent  individuals  listed 
by  Professor  Cattell.  the  average  for  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  period  is  low.  and  with  Mrs.  Castle's  subjects,  also,  the 
figure  for  the  nineteenth  centur}^  shows  a  decided  decline,  although 
that  decline  in  her  tables  begins  with  the  eighteenth  century  instead 
of  the  nineteenth  as  with  us.  We  see.  moreover,  in  Mrs.  Castle's 
statistics,  as  in  our  own,  a  gradual  lifting  of  the  average  through 
the  centuries. 

A  few  generalizations  more  may  not  be  amiss.  We  note,  for 
example,  that  to  the  high  longevities  prevailing  during  the  pre- 
Christian  ages  the  case  of  poets  forms  an  exception.  During  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  well,  bards  and  minstrels  fared  poorly  in  their 
hold  on  life,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  general  average 
had  declined,  that  for  poets  soars  to  an  impressively  high  figure, 
in  puzzling  contrast  with  the  figure  for  scientists,  statesmen  and 
orators.  Philosophers,  too.  it  may  be  remarked.  ha\e  in  all  ages 
enioyed  a  goodly  length  of  days,  if  we  except  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era. 
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A  classihcation  of  these  longexities  bv  nationalities  is  not  un- 
interestino-.  The  highest  average  is  claimed  by  Americans,  whose 
philosophers  enjoyed  an  average  of  81.3  years  as  against  the  general 
average  for  tliat  class  of  65.29,  statesmen  and  orators  72.93  as  against 
the  general  average  for  that  class  of  ()7 .o7 .  and  scientists  60  as 
against  a  general  average  of  0).\,  making  the  average  age  at  deatli 
of  th.e  distingnished  A.mericans  of  these  vocations  71A7. 

Following  next  in  rank  are  tlie  (Germans  whose  poets  attained 
the  a\-erage  age  of  71.22  as  against  th;  general  average  for  that  class 
of  60. C2.  its  scientists  70.18  as  against  the  general  average  for 
scientists  of  O^i.l.  its  philosophers  69.5  as  against  the  general  average 
of  65.2''.  its  statesmen  and  orators  67.66  as  against  the  general 
average  of  67.37.  while  its  ecclesiastical  celebrities  enjoyed  only  an 
average  of  62.56  as  against  the  general  average  of  66.13.  making  the 
average  longevity  of  the  distinguished  Germans  of  these  vocations 
68.22. 

The  cekljrated  Frenchmen  of  these  orders  of  genius  in  Pro- 
fessor Cattell's  lists  enjoyed  an  average  longevity  of  66.59,  those 
connected  with  religion  claiming  an  average  of  71.6  as  against  the 
gen.eral  average  of  66.3.  its  statesmen  and  orators  68.2  as  against 
the  general  average  of  (^v.37,  its  scientists  66.9  as  against  the  general 
average  of  69T.  its  poets  63.3  as  against  the  general  average  of 
60.02,  its  philosophers  62.95  as  against  the  general  average  of  65.29^ 

The  <  ireeks  show  an  average  longevity  for  their  distinguished 
men  of  66.29.  their  ijoets  enjoving  a  longevity  of  72  years  as  against 
t-hc  general  average  of  60.02,  their  statesmen  and  orators  71.7  as 
against  the  general  average  of  67.37.  their  philosophers  57.18  as 
again.st  tlie  general  average  for  philosophers  of  65.2''. 

7'he  English  and  Scotch  enjoyed  an  average  life-length  of  68.26. 
th.eir  ])hiloso])hers  boasting  the  astonishing  age  on  the  average  of 
74.15  as  against  the  general  average  of  65.2*A  their  scientists  72.16 
as  again:-t  the  general  average  of  69.1,  their  statesmen  and  orators 
75.71  as  against  the  general  average  of  67.37.  their  religious  figures 
64.18  as  against  the  general  average  of  66.3,  their  poets  only  5?. 12 
against  the  general  riverage  of  60.02. 

The  Italians  have  enjoyrd  an  average  life-length  of  64.08,  their 
scientists,  two  in  ninuber,  having  attained  the  average  age  of  82.5, 
against  the  general  average  of  69M.  their  philosophers  62.5  against 
a  general  average  of  65.29,  their  religious  celebrities  65.66  against 
a  general  average  of  66.3,  their  poets  55.24  against  the  general 
average  of  60.02,  and  their  statesmen  mid  orators  54.5  against  the 
genera]  average  of  6/ .3/ . 
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The  general  average  for  distinguished  Romans  is  56.8v\  their 
statesmen  and  orators  enjoying  an  average  longevitv  of  58  against 
the  general  average  for  that  class  of  (y  .?>7 ,  their  philoso])hers  56.(3 
against  the  general  average  of  (>5.2*'.  their  poets  55/)l  against  the 
general  average  of  60.02. 

Casting  a  retrospective  eye  o\er  these  hgnres  we  remark  the  low 
longevity  of  the  jjoets  of  Rome  as  compared  with  that  of  the  poets 
of  tTreece,  and  we  note  how  ])Oorly  the  hards  of  Italv  and  those  of 
Englantl  and  Scotland  fare  heside  the  French  and  the  (Termans. 
The  extraordinarily  low  longevity  of  Roman  genius  in  general  must 
have  impressed  the  reader,  nor  can  it  have  escaped  his  attention 
that  among  the  ( ireeks,  as  among  the  Romans,  philosophers  came  off 
hut  indifferently  Avell.  the  high  hgnres  for  statesmen  and  orators  and 
for  poets  among  the  (ireeks  serving  to  give  that  country  its  high 
average.  It  is  a  circumstance  well  calctilated  to  provoke  reflection. 
moreo\-cr,  that  in  our  own  land,  where  genius  enjovs  a  higher 
lon.gevitv  than  anv  otlitr  cotmtr\-  can  hoast.  scientists  lav  claim  to 
onl_\-  sixty  years  of  life  as  ar,  average  as  against  66.9  for  h^rancc. 
70.18  for  Germany.  72.1(>  for  England  and  Scotland. 

The  remarkahly  high  iigure  for  statesmen  and  orators  in  ah 
countries  save  Rome  and  ltal\'  is  not  undeser\ing  of  notice.  Eng- 
land and  Scotlan.d  lead  with  an  a\  erage  of  75.71,  America  ranking 
next  with  TlS^o.  then  (  ircecc  with  71.7.  I'rance  with  68.2  and 
(ierman\-  with  ()7.66.  followed  hy  Rome  with  58  and  Italv  with, 
54.5. 

Though  less  signally  than  statesmen  and  orators  the  world's 
philosophers  have  en.  joyed  a  generous  fulness  of  da  vs.  those  of 
America  soaring  to  81.5.  followed  by  England  and  Scotland  with 
74.15.  Germany  with  (■)6.5.  France  with  62.05.  Ttalv  with  f)2. 5.  Greece 
with  57.18  .and  Rome  with  56. (\ 

W'e  have  not  deemed  it  worth  the  pains,  in  connection  with 
this  discussion,  to  perform  die  toilsome  task  of  computing  the 
averages  by  nationality  for  all  the  names  in  I'rofessor  Cattell's  lists. 
believing  a  larger  interest  and  value  to  al)ide  in  the  averages  for  the 
I)articidar  orders  of  genius  we  ha\-e  mentioned.  We  incline  to  l)elieve 
that  a  calculation  of  the  averages  hy  nationality  for  the  entire  thou- 
sand names  would  not  yield  iigures  higher  than  those  we  ha\'e  sub- 
mitted, and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  fuller  table  of  names  for  the 
nineteenth  century  which  shall  be  possible  fifty  vears  hence  or  more 
will  n.ot  do  away  with  the  conclusion  that  the  longevity  of  genius 
is  actually  or  seemingly  on  the  decline,  since  a  similar  conclusion  is 
proclaimed  by  ?\Irs.  Castle  for  the  longevities  of  eminent  w'omen. 
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and  a  computation  of  the  averages  for  Americans  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gives  73.31  as  against  67.4  for  Americans  of  the  century 
just  closed.  So  far  as  concerns  Americans  in  Professor  Cattell's 
lists,  of  all  orders  of  genius,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  calculate 
the  average  and  arrive  at  the  striking  figure  of  70.58.  The  number 
of  American  names  in  Professor  Cattell's  lists  is  not  large,  and  this 
circumstance  must  always  be  taken- by  the  statistical  inquirer  as  a 
warning  to  go  slowly  and  be  wary  of  generalization,  but  Mrs.  Castle 
found  American  women  of  ability  "noticably  longer  lived  than  those 
of  any  other  country"  and,  provisionally,  at  least,  we  may  assume 
a  native  vigor  in  American  genius  such  as  that  of  no  other  land  can 
claim. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  that  stage  of  our  discussion 
which  parallels,  while  amplifying,  the  investigation  of  Galton  and 
Lombroso.  To  rest  content,  however,  with  the  statistics  we  have 
submitted  would  be  to  leave  the  impression  for  the  wonderment  of 
the  passing  reader  —  as  do,  indeed,  the  statistics  of  Galton  and 
Lombroso — that  genius  in  its  dole  of  years  upon  the  earthly  plane 
is  peculiarly  favored  of  the  gods.  Such  an  impression  would  satisfy 
the  natural  longing  for  fine  effects  and  results  that  startle,  but  the 
sober  demands  of  scientific  inquirv  crv  out  against  too  hasty  general- 
ization. 

One  factor  vital  to  any  just  solution  of  the  problem  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  neglected  alike  by  Galton  and  Pombroso  — 
namely,  the  age  at  which,  on  the  average,  genius  attains  a  distinc- 
tion sufficient  to  win  a  place  in  such  a  list  of  names  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Cattell.  VChh  this  factor  ignored  the  result  of  a  statistical 
inquiry  such  as  we  have  undertaken  must  needs  be  illusory. 

It  is  this  factor  in  the  problem,  wholly  overlooked  by  most 
workers,  which  Havelock  Ellis  has  so  clearly  recognized,  as  has  also, 
of  course,  Professor  Cattell.  "It  must  always  be  remembered,"  says 
Ellis,  "that  when  we  are  dealing  with  men  of  genius  we  are  really 
dealing  with  famous  men  of  genius,  and  that  though  genius  may  be 
born,  fame  is  made — in  most  fields  very  slowly  made.  Among  the 
poets,  it  has  generallv  been  foimd.  longevity  is  less  marked  than 
among  other  groups  of  eminent  men,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  The 
(jualities  that  the  poet  requires  often  develop  early  ;  his  art  is  a  com- 
])aratively  easy  one  to  acf|uire  and  exercise,  while  its  products  are 
imperishable  and  of  so  widely  appreciated  a  character  that  even  a 
few  lines  may  serve  to  gain  immortality.  The  case  of  the  poet, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  exceptional,  though  even  among  poets  a  few 
attain  perfection  at  an  early  age.     In  nearly  every  other  field  the 
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man  of  genius  must,  necessarily,  take  a  long  period  to  acquire  the 
full  possession  of  his  powers,  and  a  still  longer  period  to  impress 
his  fellow  men  with  the  sense  of  his  power,  thus  attaining  eminence. 
In  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  for  instance,  the  path  of  success  is  hemmed 
in  by  tradition  and  routine,  every  triumph  is  only  witnessed  by  a 
small  number  of  persons,  and  passes  away  without  adequate  record : 
only  by  a  long  succession  of  achievements  through  many  years  can 
a  lawyer  hope  to  acquire  the  fame  necessary  for  supreme  eminence, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  the  eminent  lawyers  on  my  list  only 
five  were  under  sixty  at  death.  Much  the  same  is  true,  though  in 
a  slightly  less  marked  degree,  of  statesmen,  divines  and  actors." 

The  figures  submitted  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this  paper  show 
how  this  shifting  and  elusive  element  operates.  We  have  seen,  for 
example,  that  physicians  in  the  catalogue  of  names  have  enjoyed, 
seemingly,  a  higher  longevity  than  all  other  orders  of  genius,  but 
the  circumstance  finds  its  ex])lanation.  doubtless,  in  the  tardier  ar- 
rival of  that  class  in  the  race  for  fame.  Poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  as  remarked  by  Ellis,  attain  fame  often  at  an  early  age,  are, 
next  to  kings  and  rulers,  the  shortest  lived  among  the  orders  of 
genius  in  our  lists.  So  it  is  by  no  means  unexpected  that  among 
the  lower  longevities  we  find  numbered  novelists,  militarv  and  naval 
figures,  composers  and  musicians,  jjainters  and  sculptors,  who  not 
infrequently  attain  high  place  in  early  manhood,  nor  is  it  matter  for 
marvel  that  mang  the  high  longevities  historians  are  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  scientists,  statesmen  and  orators,  to  whom  renown  comes 
more  slowly.  The  gradation  of  classes,  therefore,  in  the  scale  of 
longevity  does  not  signify  necessarily  that  one  class  is  shorter  lived 
than   another. 

The  desideratiun  in  this  aspect  of  the  investigation  is  a  standard 
for  determining  the  age  at  which  famous  men  on  the  average  attain 
eminence.  It  is  scarcely  scientific  to  waive  aside  a  factor  so  impor- 
tant, as  Ellis  has  done,  with  the  mere  observation  that  "eminent 
men  must  live  a  long  time  or  they  will  never  become  eminent"  and 
that  it  is  idle,  consequently,  "to  pile  up  records  of  the  longevity  of 
men  of  genius."  Professor  Cattell,  it  is  evident,  has  grappled  with 
this  surpassingly  difficult  and  baffling  element  in  the  problem  and  in 
the  article  which  prefaces  his  celebrated  list  of  names  he  announces 
a  conclusion  which  may  serve  our  uses.  "Men  attain  eminence." 
he  declares,  "about  fifty  years  after  they  are  born."  By  just  what 
method  this  figure  is  reached  does  not  distinctly  appear,  but  the 
general  procedure  is  carefully  described  and  the  arduous  and  pains- 
taking labor  which  bore  fruit  in  his  immensely  useful  table  of  names 
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is  a  suflicient  warrant  that  the  hgiire  he  has  gWcn  is  the  product  of 
exact  and  dependahle  processes.  The  accuracy  of  the  estimate  is 
strongly  confirmed  hy  some  very  interesting  data  to  he  found  in  an 
anonymous  article  in  the  Atlantic  Moiitlily  for  Fehruary.  1891,  giving 
the  ages  at  which  celebrated  persons  ha\e  performed  their  distinc- 
ti\-e  work,  and  the  test  of  the  figure  also  by  a  tabulation  of  the 
names  in  I^rofessor  Cattell's  lists  where  death  has  occurred  under 
the  age  of  fiftv  emboldens  us  the  more  in  adopting  that  figure  as  our 
standard. 

According  to  the  American  experience  tables  of  luortality.  as  pub- 
lished in  the  World  .Ihitanac  for  1913,  the  life-expectancy,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  is  35.vS3.  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  it  is  31.78,  and  at 
the  age  of  fortv  28.18,  at  tlie  age  of  forty-fi\e  24.. ^4  and  at  the  age 
of  fifty  20.91.  .\t  the  age  of  thirty,  therefore,  an  indi\idual  enjoy- 
ing sufiicient  fame  to  win  a  place  in  Professor  L'attell's  list  should 
ha\-e  looked  forward  to  a  life-length  of  (\^.33.  at  thirty-five  to  hfi.JS^. 
at  forty  to  68.18.  at  forty-five  to  69.54  and  at  fifty  to  70.91. 

In  the  article  upon  "Temperance"  in  tlie  Jiiicyclopccdia  Bntan- 
nica  we  find  comj)arative  statistics  of  mortality  as  determined  Ijy 
the  British  Registrar  General,  from  which  it  ap|)ears  that  the  general 
expectancy  of  the  total  male  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
the  age  of  thirty  is  33.1  as  against  3.S.1  years  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Uritisl"!  insurance  companies,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-five 
29.2  as  against  31.2  for  insured  males,  at  the  age  of  fort}-  2,1.6  as 
against  27.4  for  insured  males,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  22.2  as  against 
23.7  for  insured  males,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty  18.9  as  against  20.1 
for  insured  males,  so  that,  if  the  statistics  for  the  j)opulation  of 
England  at  large  is  to  be  our  guide,  the  cele1)rities  in  our  lists  at  the 
age  of  thirty  should  Ikhc  looked  forward  to  a  life-length  of  r>3.1 
years  if  uninsured  and  65.1  if  insured,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  to 
64.2  if  uninsured  and  66.2  if  insured,  at  forty  to  65.6  years  if  un- 
insured and  67.4  if  insured,  at  forty-five  to  67.2  if  uninsured  an.d 
68.7  if  insured,  and  at  fifty  to  68.9  if  uninsured  and  70.1  if  insured. 

Comparing  .\merican  and  British  experience  tables  of  mortality, 
as  employed  by  insurance  companies,  we  find  a  higher  a\erage  longev- 
ity for  Americans  from  about  two  tenths  of  a  year  for  the  expectancy 
at  thirty  to  aliout  eight  tenths  of  a  year  for  the  expectance  at  fifty, 
so  that  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  sujierior  longevity"  of 
Americans,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  enjoyed  in  even  higher  pro- 
portion by  American  genius  than  by  the  ordinary  population,  the 
restdt  is  still  markedh'  unfa\orable  to  the  longevity  of  genius  as 
compared  with  the  longe\ity  of  the  ordinary  population. 
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The  lowest  expectancy  under  any  of  the  tables  we  have  used — 
that  for  the  uninsured  male  population  of  Eno^land — gives,  when 
calculated  from  the  age  of  fifty,  a  life-length  higher  bv  more  than 
four  and  one  half  years  than  the  average  enjoved  bv  the  thousand 
indi\iduals  in  Professor  Cattell's  lists.  Measured  by  the  expect- 
ancv  for  the  insured  males  of  England  the  figures  rises  to  ?.S2 
years,  and  when  measured  by  the  American  ex})erience  tables  of 
mortality  a  result  even  more  imposing  is  obtained,  but  we  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  utilizing  for  our  purpose  the  tal)les  of  insurance 
actuaries,  especially  as  insured  life  on  the  continent  of  pAirope,  and 
particularly  in  Germany,  jiossesses  a  lower  value  in  terms  of  years 
than  is  claimed  by  insured  life  in  Great  Britain.  English  life  tables, 
however,  as  applying  to  the  ordinary  population,  are  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  existence,  and  tested  by 
those  tables  the  longevit}-  of  the  world's  thousand  most  gifted  indi- 
viduals has  been  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  ]:)Oj)ulation  at  large. 

We  are  not  unmindful,  be  it  said,  of  the  difficult  elements  in 
the  comparison.  The  law  of  averages,  we  realize,  is  a  fatuous  thing, 
and  an'average  computed  from  data  not  sufticientlv  large  to  exclude 
accidental  factors  may  lead  to  results  wholly  untrustworthv.  W^e 
are  well  aware,  in  particular,  that  no  formula  exists  for  arriving 
at  the  value  of  life  in  terms  of  years  at  a  given  epoch  in  the  past, 
nor  can  we  know  that  the  forces  now  at  work  in  civilized  society 
do  not  influence  the  average  duration  of  life  verv  differentlv  than 
did  the  forces  at  work  in  earlier  ages  influence  the  life  of  those 
times,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  average  life-expectancy  at 
the  age  of  fifty  during  the  several  periods  of  historic  time  may  have 
been  sufficiently  below  that  of  the  present  day  to  absorb  the  dififer- 
ence  we  have  found  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  population  as  against 
the  children  of  fame.  ."^o.  too.  it  may  be  said,  even  the  English 
life-tables  are  confessedly  tentative  and  provisional,  and  the  verv 
figure  we  employ  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  our  expectancies 
may  be  too  high.  Making  the  most  generous  deduction,  however, 
for  these  considerations,  it  still  appears  that  the  conclusions  of 
Gabon  and  Lombroso  are  a  delusion,  and  that  genius,  if  not  actually 
shorter-lived  by  a  goodly  number  of  years,  is  assuredly  not  longer- 
lived  than  mediocrity. 

A  statistical  inquiry  quite  novel  and  curious,  if  not  so  promising 
or  important  a  one  as  that  just  closed,  concerns  the  classification 
of  longevities  according  to  stature  and  physiognomy,  hair  color 
and  structure  and  the  fecundity  of  the  parents,  using  as  a  basis  the 
data  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  genius   appearing  in  the 
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articles  of  the  present  writer  published  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  Xovember,  1907,  December,  1910,  February,  1911,  and 
September,  1912.  We  find  that  those  eminent  personages  who  sprang 
from  families  boasting  a  larger  number  of  children  than  seven  en- 
joyed an  average  longevity  of  69.4  years,  while  those  who  were 
derived  from  families  claiming  less  than  seven  children  died  on  the 
average  at  the  age  of  65.29.  So,  those  persons  of  genius  who  were 
tall  attained  the  average  age  of  65.7  years,  while  those  who  were 
of  medium  stature  or  under  failed  by  several  months  of  reaching 
sixty.  The  black-eyed  geniuses,  it  appears,  were  longer-lived  than 
those  of  other  eye-colors,  their  average  being  69  years,  gray  eyes 
being  next  in  rank  with  an  average  of  68,  hazel  eyes  with  an  average 
of  67.87,  blue  eyes  with  an  average  of  60.73,  and  brown  eyes,  with 
an  average  of  50.87.  Genius  with  large  eyes  enjoyed  an  average 
longevity  of  58.9  as  against  the  markedly  larger  average  for  the 
small-eyed  of  67.3.  Those  with  deep  set  eyes  and  high  arched  brows 
claimed  a  longevity  of  65.22,  but  geniuses  characterized  by  powerful 
jaws,  strangely  enough,  died  at  the  age  of  59.  Perhaps  the  very 
force  of  will  reflected  in  the  massive  jaw  won  for  these  individuals 
an  earlier  fame.  The  hawk-nosed  were  gathered  to  their  fathers 
at  the  average  age  of  60.13,  the  large-nosed  at  59.4,  the  straight- 
nosed  at  58,  and  the  small-nosed,  quite  naturally,  at  57.6.  The 
black-haired  individuals  listed  in  the  article  upon  "Hair  Color  and 
Genius"  claimed  an  average  life-length  of  64.3,  and  those  with  "dark 
hair"  64.23,  but  their  brown-haired  fellows  ended  life's  fitful  fever 
at  58.71.  The  straight-haired  among  the  celebrated  personages  men- 
tioned in  that  article  enjoyed  the  relatively  high  longevity  of  63.75. 
while  those  of  curling  or  wavy  hair  laid  down  the  burden  of  ex- 
istence at  57.95. 


A  CURE  FOR  SOCIAL  UNREST. 

BV   W.    P.    STEWART. 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  these  twain 
shall   meet." — Kipliiui. 

N'EVERTHELESS,  to  bridge  the  gap  that  separates  Occidental 
from  ( )riental  thought  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour. 
Upon  the  successful  bridging  of  this  gap  depends  the  cure  for  most 
of  the  ills  with  which  the  Western  world  is  afflicted.  A  religious 
revival  is  being  widely  advocated  as  a  means  of  bringing  humanity 
back  to  its  senses.  The  idea  is  excellent,  as  it  is  high  time  peopile 
had  something  else  to  think  of  than  their  own  selfish  desires. 

The  religious  revival,  however,  is  not  making  much  headway 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  This  is  an  age  of  rationalism ; 
people  insist  upon  thinking  logically.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
tell  a  man  that  he  must  be  good,  and  to  offer  him  no  reason  wh}- 
except  that  some  one  2000  years  ago  said  so. 

The  average  man  sees  others  acquiring  what  seems  to  him  an 
undue  share  of  the  world's  goods,  and  he  sees  no  sufficient  reason 
why  he.  too,  should  not  "get  his"  while  the  getting  is  good.  In  the 
wild  scramble  to  get  something  for  nothing  he  overlooks,  or  more 
likely  he  has  never  heard  of,  the  fimdamental  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  Christ  taught  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  only  in  the  Oriental 
systems  of  philosophy  are  we  plainly  shown  zchv  we  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing,  or  why  we  must  be  good  if  we  would  be 
happy. 

To  the  Western  world  the  main  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
an  understanding  of  the  Oriental  view-point  is  our  failure,  popularly, 
to  understand  the  real  nature  of  what  we  call  matter.  In  Oriental 
countries  it  is  generally  admitted  that  matter  is  not  real,  that  what 
we  think  are  material  things  are  in  fact  only  mental  images,  thoughts 
as  the  Christian  Scientists  have  it. 

Western  physicists  have  come  much  nearer  to  proving  the  non- 
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existence  of  matter  than  they  themsehes  believe.  This  does  not 
imply  that  they  have  reached  by  any  means  a  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  admit  the  Eastern  view-point — far  from  it.  However, 
the  foremost  investigators  along  })urelv  physical  lines  admit  that  a 
radical  readjustment  of  currently  accepted  theory  is  necessary. 

The  whole  fabric  of  modern  theory  regarding  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  ether,  a  sub- 
stance that  never  has  been  seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted,  smelled,  meas- 
ured, nor  weighed.  Tt  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  w'as  invented  to 
explain  certain  operations  of  nature  that  did  not  ap]:)ear  capable  of 
explanation  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

Recent  investigations,  howe\er,  have  cast  serious  doubt  upon 
the  existence  of  this  hypothetical  ether.  To  fill  the  office  rerjuired 
of  it  the  ether  must  have  no  viscosity,  and  yet  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that,  if  there  is  such  an  ether,  it  must  possess  viscosity, 
for  the  following  reason  :  To  give  the  observed  constant  velocities 
of  light  in  all  directions  on  tlie  earth's  surface,  the  ether  must  be 
carried  along  with  the  earth  in  its  motion  through  space.  That 
could  not  be  unless  the  ether  possessed  viscosity.  lUit  if  the  ether 
possesses  viscosity  it  no  longer  explains  those  facts  in  the  operations 
of  nature  for  which  it  was  in\-ented.  ^"ct  all  modern  theories 
regarding  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  are  based  upon  the 
ether  hypothesis. 

A  few  years  ago  an  atom  v»'as  defined  as  the  smallest  possible 
division  of  matter,  a  ([uite  definite  quantity  of  a  particular  element, 
incapable  of  being  divided  or  of  being  changed  into  any  other 
element.  To-day  we  know  that  all  of  this  was  a  mistake.  Investi- 
gations in  the  domain  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  radio-active 
substances  have  shown  that,  not  only  can  the  atom  be  divided,  but 
that  the  atoms  of  all  the  elements  consist  only  of  groups  of  electrons, 
and  that  by  varying  the  number  of  electrons  in  an  atom  it  can  be 
changed  from  an  atom  of  one  element  into  an  atom  of  a  dififerent 
elnient.  Finally  it  is  shown  that  the  electrons  themselves  probably 
are  only  vortices  in  an  hypothetical  ether,  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  seriously  doubted. 

It  seems  that  if  ever  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  truth  regarding 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  we  must  start,  not  with  a  suppo- 
sition or  a  theory,  but  with  something  we  know.  The  starting-point 
of  our  imestigation  should  be  a  certainty,  something  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  physicists  have  shown  us  that  we  do  not 
know  thai  matt.r  really  exists,  notwithstanding  tlvj  evidence  of  our 
senses.     They  have  j^roven  that  the  grosser  forms  of  what  we  call 
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matter,  such  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  gold,  iron,  etc.,  do  not  exist  as 
such,  but  really  consist  of  atoms,  which  are  made  up  of  electrons, 
which  in  turn  are  only  vortices  in  the  ether,  and  finally  they  have 
practically  proven  that  the  ether  itself  does  not  exist.  Suppose  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  ether  hypothesis  ;  what  have  we 
to  offer  in  its  stead ;  can  we  frame  another  hypothesis  which  will 
explain  all  of  the  observed  phenomena?  The  Oriental  thinkers  have 
had  such  an  hypothesis  for  the  last  three  thousand  years.  If  it  is 
a  fact  that  some  one  has  an  hypothesis  which  really  does  account 
for  all  the  observed  phenomena,  would  it  not  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  examine  carefully  that  hypothesis. 

If  we  review  the  history  of  scientific  discovery  we  are  impressed 
by  these  two  apparently  inconsistent  phases  of  the  matter:  That 
whereas  there  has  been  no  permanence  to  any  theory  regarding  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  one  theory  after  another  giving 
way  before  newly  disco\ered  facts,  it  is  altogether  different  when 
it  comes  to  the  hn<.'S  that  govern  the  operations  of  nature.  These 
laws  aj^pear  to  be  fixed  and  permanent.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact. 
iot  instance,  that  chenfical  combinations  occur  in  certain  definite 
proportions  and  not  otherwise,  regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  those  substances.  We  know  that  light 
is  reflected,  refracted  or  polarized,  in  a  perfectly  definite  way,  re- 
gardless of  what  light  really  is. 

The  point  is  this :  When  we  investigate  the  laws  that  govern 
movements,  changes,  combinations,  in  fact  all  of  tlie  oj^erations  of 
nature,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  results  that  are  |)-:rmanent.  (  )n  the 
other  hand,  when  we  attempt  to  define  what  substances  really  are. 
we  meet  w^ith  defeat,  or  at  best  impermanence.  These  laws  of  nature 
are  the  onlv  permanent  things  science  has  given  the  world.  They  are 
all  based  upon,  and  are  only  variations  of,  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  in  turn  is 
only  a  broad  statement  of  the  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite. 

In  all  nature  is  found  vibration,  a  wave  motion,  in  which  one 
phase  is  balanced  by  its  opposite.  In  everything  there  is  a  periodic- 
ity, like  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum,  in  which  motion  in  one  direc- 
tion is  equalled  by  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  reverse  direction. 
A  positive  charge  is  always  held  by  a  negative  charge.  These  laws 
are  definite  and  permanent,  Init  they  are  laws  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  things  which,  in  their  ultimate  nature,  are  strangely  illu- 
sive, and  which  as  yet  we  have  been  totally  unable  to  define.  Let 
us  start  with  something  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  a  sup- 
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position  but  a  reality,  something  we  know,  and  see  if  there  may  not 
be  an  explanation  nuich  simpler  than  the  currently  accepted  hypoth- 
esis, an  explanation  which  will  account  for  all  of  the  experiences  of 
humanity. 

Tn  the  last  analysis  there  is  only  one  thing  we  are  quite  certain 
actually  exists.  That  thing  is  our  thought ;  we  kiioz^'  that  we  think. 
We  are  sure  that  certain  mental  pictures  or  images  are  passing 
through  our  minds.  r)nly  by  a  process  of  reasoning  can  we  be  cer- 
tain of  anything  else.  The  physicists  have  shown  us  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  From  this  view-point  let  us  study 
the  matter  in  some  detail. 

In  our  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  scientific  investigation 
perhaps  after  all  we  have  not  really  been  studying  f^hysical  phenom- 
ena ;  possibly  we  have  been  studying  only  tlioiighls,  the  mental  pic- 
tures or  impressions  tliat  have  been  passing  through  our  minds. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  been  investigating  only  our  own  thoughts, 
and  what  we  ha\e  mistaken  for  the  fixed  and  permanent  laws  of 
nature  were  in  fact  only  the  laws  by  which  our  own  minds  operate. 
Possibly  these  so-called  physical  phenomena  which  we  have  been 
investigating  have  had  no  existence  outside  our  thoughts,  and  this 
whole  universe  is  only  an  interesting  dream.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  evi- 
dent at  once  that  this  dream,  or  illusion,  conforms  to  a  very  definite 
law,  and  it  follows  that  the  one  basic  law  that  has  been  found  to 
underlie  all  so-called  natural  phenomena,  the  law  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  conservation  of  energy,  must 
be  a  mental  rather  than  a  physical  law.  It  also  follows  that  we  have 
reached  certain  logical  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  because  we  have  been  following  nature  faithfully  in  her  various 
operations,  but  because  our  minds  work  that  way,  we  could  not 
think  otherwise,  and  should  we  follow  any  line  of  thought  whatever 
in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  the  finished  product  would  be  found 
to  conform  to  this  law,  because  it  is  the  law  of  mind. 

As  a  working  hypothesis  let  us  assume  that  the  foregoing 
proposition  is  true ;  that  the  only  real  phenomena  are  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  that  mental  operations  can  occur  only  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  With  this  propo- 
sition granted,  albeit  only  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  conditions  which  must  logically  follow.  At 
this  point  it  is  well  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  test  of  a  theory  is  not 
at  all  whether  it  squares  with  previously  formed  opinions,  but  simply, 
does  it  or  does  it  not  explain  all  of  the  observed  phenomena. 

If  the  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  is  in 
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fact  a  law  of  mind,  then  there  must  exist  a  balance  in  mental  opera- 
tions, the  same  as  we  have  found  in  so-called  physical  phenomena 
If  such  a  balance  in  mental  operations  and  mental  states  is  found  to 
exist,  if  our  moods,  passions,  every-day  mental  experiences,  even 
our  vagrant  whims,  are  found  to  balance  or  neutralize  each  other, 
then  the  theory  is,  at  least,  greatly  strengthened. 

It  does  not  require  an  extended  investigation  to  convince  a 
clear-thinking  person  that  such  a  balance  does  exist.  One  has  onlv 
to  go  into  one's  own  intimate-  experience  to  see  it  on  every  hantl. 
( )ur  whole  mental  life  is  qualified  by  either  desire  or  aversion  ; 
this  pair  of  opposites  is  in  fact  the  very  foundation  ui)on  vvhich 
the  structure  of  our  experiences  is  reared.  Our  every  mental  state 
is  balanced  by  its  opposite,  and  we  like  one  of  the  phases  and  dislike 
the  other.  Candidly  examine  every  complete  experience  and  it  will 
be  found  that  like  balances  dislike,  pleasure  equals  pain,  happiness 
compensates  for  unhappiness.  Love  and  hate  go  hand  in  hand — one 
quarrels  most  with  one's  sweetheart.  As  the  light  balances  the 
darkness,  so  do  the  opposite  phases  of  every  exjjcrience.  This  can 
be  verified  by  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  back  into 
his  own  experience,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  efl:'ort.  Even  a  little 
investigation  along  this  lines  reveals  the  explanation  of  many  diffi- 
cult problems.  For  instance,  how  seriously  have  we  pondered  the 
inconsistency  of  e\il  and  sufifering  in  the  world  with  the  existence 
of  an  omnipotent  and  all-merciful  Deity,  and  here  is  the  simple 
answer. 

The  disposition  or  character  of  an  individual  swings  from  one 
extreme  to  the  opposite  ;  the  minister's  son  proverbially  goes  wrong, 
while  the  reformed  criminal  makes  the  most  successful  preacher  : 
the  popular  politician  loses  his  popularity  and  retires  in  disgrace  if 
he  remains  in  power  too  long.  Nations  and  races  of  people  obe\- 
this  same  law,  so  do  even  geographical  locations,  and  history  is  only 
a  chronicle  of  this  wave  motion  that  characterizes  everything.  This 
periodicity  of  disposition,  or  of  character,  or  of  the  characteristics 
of  nations  and  races  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  reaction  ;  that  is. 
the  sum  total  of  our  mental  states  swings  to  the  one  side  or  to  the 
other  the  same  as  do  the  individual  items.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  when 
applied  to  the  aggregate  of  our  experiences  as  well  as  to  each 
thought.  The  law  is  universal.  As  experienced  by  the  individual, 
each  of  these  pairs  of  opposites  constitutes  in  fact  only  one  com- 
plete thought :  one  thought  consisting  of  two  opposite  phases.  One 
of  the  phases  comes  into  existence,  more  accurately  into  conscious- 
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ness,  because  we  want  it ;  the  other  phase  follows  as  a  natural 
reaction  and  we  do  not  like  it,  but  we  cannot  escape  it.  The  one 
phase  could  not  exist  without  the  other.  For  instance:  If  there 
was  no  desire  there  would  be  no  aversion ;  if  there  was  no  heat 
there  would  be  no  cold ;  if  there  was  no  wealth  there  would  be  no 
poverty.  One  cannot  experience  pleasure  without  incurring  an  equal 
amount  of  pain  ;  the  two  coexist  and  together  constitute  but  one 
experience.  We  cannot  accept  one  half  of  the  thought  without  the 
other  half ;  we  must  pay  the  price.  Our  thought  may  be  compared 
to  an  alternating  current  of  electricity,  in  which  the  opposite  phases 
balance  each  other  and  in  which  the  two  phases  must  coexist. 

Viewed  from  a  still  different  angle,  if  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction  applies  to  mental  experiences,  then  one's  life  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  game  of  give  and  take  in  which,  eventually,  what  we  give 
must  equal  what  we  receive.  If  we  are  parsimonious,  we  must 
expect  to  be  treated  niggardly.  In  this  view,  the  Golden  Rule  is 
based  upon  sound  reasoning,  for,  in  order  that  our  experiences  shall 
balance,  others  must,  in  the  long  run,  do  unto  us  as  we  do  unto  them. 
It  behooves  us.  therefore  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us.  If  we  examine  our  own  experiences  closely  we  find 
that  in  the  end  we  get  just  what  we  give.  "With  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  be  meted  out  to  you,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  If  we  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  we  must 
expect  that  our  own  will  be  ignored.  It  must  be  so,  or  the  law  we 
have  postulated  is  not  universal. 

The  only  pleasures  we  get  that  do  not  leave  a  sting  behind  are 
those  that  come  as  compensation  for  labor.  Pleasure  always  is 
balanced  by  pain,  and  labor — either  physical  or  mental  labor — is 
a  form  of  pain.  In  this  case  we  have  earned  our  pleasure.  The 
advantage  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  distribute 
the  more  or  less  painful  labor  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  endure  it. 
The  privilege  of  earning  one's  daily  living  by  honest  work  is  an 
unmixed  blessing. 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  discountenanced  all  invention  or  im- 
provement in  mechanical  methods.  In  view  of  the  present  state  of 
mechanical  perfection  and  the  manifold  comforts  of  life  resulting 
therefrom  Confucius's  stand  appears  almost  criminally  foolish.  Rut 
was  it  so?  Did  not  the  Chinese  sage  see  farther  into  this  matter 
than  we?  Let  us  see:  Most  inventions  are  designed  either  to  save 
labor  or  to  increase  our  comforts  or  pleasures.  But  according  to 
the  law  all  comforts  must  be  equaled  by  discomforts,  all  pleasure 
must  be  balanced  by  pain.     If,  then,  we  invent  machines  or  methods 
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of  doing  things  that  save  labor  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
our  pleasures,  are  we  not  burning  both  ends  of  the  candle?  Shall 
we  not  eventually  ha\e  to  pay  for  our  comforts  and  pleasures  by 
enduring  severe  discomfort  and  pain.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  creature  comforts  and  the  machinery  for  enjoying  life  have 
multij)lied  manifold,  and  the  World  War  has  followed.  Pleasure 
must  be.  and  is.  balanced  by  pain,  and  other  world  catastrophes  will 
follow  until  we  ([uit  inventing  new  pleasures  and  learn  to  work  for 
what  we  want,  and  stop  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

In  this  equation  of  human  experiences  the  profiteer  and  the 
bolshevist  are  equally  outlawed.  Consider  first  the  profiteer:  If  a 
man  has  taken  an  imfair  advantage  of  another,  if  he  has  profited 
at  the  other  man's  expense,  if  he  has  grown  rich  through  compelling 
others  to  suffer,  he  has  not  thereby  increased  his  own  happiness. 
He  has  gratified  his  owai  vanity  no  doubt,  but  he  has  piled  up  a 
debt  which  sooner  or  later  he  must  pay.  The  time  will  come  when, 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  an  equally  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  him.  and  he  will  be  made  to  suft'er  in  proportion  as  he  had  made 
others  suffer. 

The  case  of  the  bolshevist  while  easily  understood  is  not  quite 
so  simple:  We  are  at  all  times  suft'ering.  or  enjoying,  a  continuous 
reaction  from  what  has  gone  before.  We  tend  constantly  to  reverse 
all  our  previous  experiences.  The  position  we  occupy  in  life  is  the 
net  result,  the  unexpended  balance,  the  algebraic  sum  of.  not  on^y 
all  we  have  done  and  felt  and  thought  in  this  life,  but  in  all  the 
many  lives  we  have  lived  in  the  past.  Our  present  status  is  a  reac- 
tion from  the  past.  We  re\erse  our  past ;  we  must  in  order  to  make 
it  balance.  We  are  now  getting  what  we  then  gave,  and  we  are  now 
giving  what  we  then  received.  The  plutocrat  of  to-day  was  tlie 
laborer  of  yesterday,  and  he  who  was  the  cooley  of  yesterday  is  the 
mandarin  of  to-day.  "The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall  be 
first."  It  has  been  said  that.  "Great  wit  to  madness  is  surely  allied"  : 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  king  and  the  beggar  are  closely  related, 
the  one  condition  is  a  direct  reaction  from  the  other. 

This  thing  of  what  is  coming  to  us,  what  is  ours  by  right,  has 
been  called  our  "Karma."  It  amounts  to  this:  Add  together  all  the 
pleasures  we  ever  have  enjoyed  and  subtract  therefrom  all  the  pains 
we  have  suft'ered  :  add  together  all  the  good  we  e\'er  have  done  and 
subtract  the  evil :  add  together  all  the  comforts  and  subtract  tlie 
discomforts,  and  so  on  until  our  entire  experience  has  been  covered. 
Then,  unless  these  opposite  phases  exactly  balance  each  other,  we 
shall  have  something  of  good  or  evil  coming  to  us.     This  somethir.g 
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which  is  due  us  we  call  our  karma.  It  is  good  or  evil,  desirable  or 
undesirable,  accordingly  as  the  account  balances  the  one  way  or  the 
other. 

\Miat  is  rightfully  ours  is  not  simply  what  we  earn  to-day,  but 
all  we  ever  have  earned  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past,  minus  all  we  have 
received  in  that  time.  In  this  account  it  may  be  that  the  balance  is 
immensely  in  our  favor.  If  it  is  we  find  ourselves  occupying  a 
position  of  fame  and  fortune.  Perhaps  the  balance  shows  nothing 
in  our  favor,  possibly  we  are  in  debt  to  the  world.  If  so  we  find 
ourselves  occupying  an  inferior  position,  working  that  someone  else 
may  profit,  and  usually  chafing  because  we  think  we  are  not  getting 
a  square  deal,  we  are  paying  our  debt.  Taking  into  account  all  of 
our  past  experiences  we  are  getting  just  wdiat  we  deserve.  What  we 
are  receiving  in  either  case  is  in  fact  just  that  which  has  over- 
balanced our  account.  If  we  have  had  beauty  in  excess,  we  are  now 
paying  for  it  by  being  ugly ;  if  we  have  been  rich,  we  are  now  poor ; 
if  we  have  been  a  "boss"  we  are  now  balancing  the  account  bv 
playing  the  menial. 

The  bolshevist  system  must  fail  because  it  attempts  to  legislate 
a  man's  position  in  life.  A  man's  entire  past  determines  his  present 
position  in  the  world.  A  man  is  literally  the  architect  of  his  own 
future.  What  he  is  now  is  absolutely  the  result  of  his  own  previous 
experience.  However,  no  matter  what  a  man's  previous  history  may 
have  been,  the  bolshevists  say  to  him,  "This  is  the  position  you  are 
entitled  to  occupy,  and  we  will  see  that  you  hold  it."  It  cannot  be 
done.  So  soon  as  they  are  ofl:'  guard  he  will  slump  back  to  the  place 
where  he  belongs,  or  rise  again  to  the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
assume  a  previous  existence,  and  so  we  must,  because  this  system 
cannot  stand  unless  we  admit  reincarnation. 

If  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  applies  to  thought, 
then  reincarnation  is  inevitable,  because  death  cannot  cancel  the 
unbalanced  experiences  of  life.  Pleasures,  pains,  griefs,  joys,  must 
each  be  equalled  by  its  opposite.  But  a  man  usually  continues  to 
make  new  debits  or  credits  in  his  personal  experiences  right  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  there  are  usually  a  large  number  of  un- 
balanced experiences  and  unsatisfied  desires  left  over.  These  bring 
him  back  inevitably  into  another  incarnation,  which  naturally  must 
be  largely  the  converse  of  the  last  and  in  which  he  sufi:'ers  or  enjoys  a 
reaction,  in  kind,  from  the  imexpended  balances  left  over.  These 
unexpended  balances,  or  unbalanced  experiences,  which  it  brings 
with   it   from  a  pre^'io^s  life  determine  the  disposition,  tendencies 
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and  "luck"  of  a  little  child.  (  )f  course  in  this  ikav  life  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction  continues  to  oj)erate.  He  niav  again  incur  new 
debits  or  credits  which  may  not  all  he  balanced  before  he  dies  again, 
which  will  necessitate  another  rebirth,  and  so  on  ad  iiifiiiifitiii.  This 
really  is  what  most  j)eoi)le  do,  and  will  continue  to  do  until  they 
conquer  desire,  or  acquire  sufficient  intelligence  to  realize  that  it  is 
all  only  an  illusion,  a  dream. 

Spiritual  intelligence  and  animal  desires  are  opposites  :  as  one 
comes  up  the  other  goes  down.  When  we  shall  have  ac(juired 
sufficient  intelligence  to  see  all  this  as  it  really  is,  then  no  further 
karma,  debits  and  credits,  will  be  created,  because  desire  will  have 
ceased.  Then,  when  all  outstanding  accotmts  shall  have  been  bal- 
anced, the  intelligent  princij^le — the  real  man — will  be  in  a  condition 
which  is  known  as  Heaven  or  Nirvana,  a  condition,  not  a  place. 


GORKY'S  NOTES  ON  TOLSTOY. 

BY    M.    JOURDAIN. 

THE  Russian  men  of  letters  appear  to  be  careless  with  their 
manuscripts.  One  of  Tolstoy's  friends  wrote  down  what  Tolstoy 
said  in  conversation  about  the  "degrading-  impulses  of  the  flesh." 
but  burnt  it  in  the  spirit  lamp  when  making  coffee,  and  also  lost  the 
notes  of  a  conversation  in  which  Tolstoy  said  "very  pagan  things 
on  the  symbolism  of  the  marriage  service."  Gorky's  notes  which, 
bound  together  into  a  book,  are  among  the  most  vivid  things  in 
literature,'  were  carelessly  jotted  down  on  scraps  of  papers,  lost 
and  fortunately  found  again  ;  I  say  fortunately,  for  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  overrate  this  rough  material,  which  is  so  much  more  vital 
than  official  l)iography.  As  Tchekov  once  said,  "Goethe's  words 
are  all  recorded,  but  Tolstoy's  thoughts  are  being  lost  in  the  air. 
That  is  intolerably  Russian.  After  his  death  they  will  bestir  them- 
selves, will  begin  to  write  reminiscences  and  will  lie." 

Gorky's  notes  have  the  merit  of  being  written  during  Tolstoy's 
life,  and  for  himself  alone.  There  is  no  attempt  to  touch  up  and 
create  an  imaginary  type  or  to  tread  in  a  well-worn  literary  track. 
He  is  telling  the  truth,  as  he  sees  it ;  his  book  is  an  outpouring, 
not  a  compilation  :  and  a  record  of  little  restraint  and  sophistication. 
The  pictures  of  Tolstoy  come  and  go,  flash  and  disappear  like 
figures  on  the  screen,  or  like  the  remembered  scenes  presented  by 
the  consciousness  and  sensibility  of  childhood.  The  places  in  which 
the  old  man  is  present,  the  flaunting  scenery  of  the  Crimea  or  the 
damp  autumn  woods  of  Yasnaya  Poliana,  are  no  less  sharp  and 
clearly  defined,  whether  Gorky  wrote  directly  from  nature  as  in  the 
notes,  or  let  his  memory  sift  the  subject  as  in  the  letter  which  con- 
cludes the  book.  All  Tolstoy  is  to  be  found  in  it,  his  sense  of  sin. 
his  pessimistic  mood,  his  ascetic  dread  of  women,  the  obsession  of 
death  and  his  condemnation  of  modern  culture. 

1  Maxim  Gorky,  Reminiscences  of  Leo  Nicolaycvitch  Tolstoy,  London,  192G, 
p.  20.     [This  book  is  .referred  to  hereafter  as  Gorky.] 
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In  his  attempt  to  understand  Tolstoy,  ("lOrky  (who  has  the 
ad\antag^e  of  heing  himself  a  Russian  )  sees  him  as  a  great  emhodi- 
ment  of  all  the  defects  of  his  nation,  marked  with  all  the  stimata 
left  by  the  ordeals  of  the  national  history  and  fermenting  with  the 
"unhealthy  ferment  of  the  old  Russian  blood."-  The  old  earth-man, 
as  Merejkovsky  calls  him,  stands  before  us  in  his  very  form  and 
presence  as  he  appeared  sometime  between  September,  1901,  when 
he  settled  at  Gaspra.  in  the  \illa  in  the  Crimea  lent  by  the  Countess 
Panin,  and  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  when  he  returned  to 
Yasnaya  Poliana.  There  is  no  eftort  at  an  artificial  synthesis,  the 
broken  lights  and  sharp  refractions  of  the  scattered  notes  pierce 
like  the  noonday  light  into  his  subject.  Gorky's  feelings  are  strong 
and  excessive,  and  the  record  is  also  strong  and  excessive,  indi- 
cating, as  in  the  greatest  biographies,  the  essential  of  his  subject 
by  some  outward  detail. 

We  see  Tolstoy,  after  his  illness,  "very  lean  and  small  and  gray, 
sitting  on  the  stone  bench  in  the  shade  of  the  cypresses  in  the 
warmth  of  the  Crimea,  smiling  at  times  so  broadly  "that  even  his 
cheek-bones  beamed."  His  sharp  little  eyes,  the  most  eloquent 
eyes  Gorky  has  ever  seen,  seemed  "a  thousand  eyes"  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows :  his  hands  were  wonderful,  also,  and  intense  with 
life,  "not  beautiful,  and  knotted  with  swollen  veins,  and  yet  full 
of  a  singvdar  expressiveness  and  the  power  of  creation — hands  that 
trembled  with  eagerness  when  he  held  cards  as  if  he  were  holding 
live  birds  instead  of  inanimate  pieces  of  cardboard."^  With  one 
touch  after  another  Gorky  fills  in  this  portrait  of  the  old  man, 
sitting  in  a  corner,  tired  and  gray  "as  though  the  dust  of  another 
earth  were  on  him,"  looking  at  everything  with  the  air  of  a  foreigner 
or  a  dumb  man.  He  is  alien  to  all  around  him.  seeking  rest  and 
assurance  and  finding  none,  a  monk  who  should  have  made  his  cell 
alone  in  the  caverns  of  the  desert,  not  in  the  comfortable  house  at 
Yasnaya  Poliana. 

In  one  lui forgettable  passage  Gorky  brings  the  old  man  before 
us.  "I  was."  he  writes,  "walking  over  to  him  at  Gaspra  along  the 
coast,  and  behind  Yussupor's  estate,  on  the  shore  among  the  stones  I 
saw  a  smallish  angular  figure,  in  a  gray  crumpled,  ragged  suit  and 
crumpled  hat.  He  was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hands,  the  wind 
blowing  the  silvery  hairs  of  his  beard  through  his  fingers.  He  was 
looking  into  the  distance  out  to  the  sea,  and  the  little  greenish  waves 
rolled  up  obediently  to  his  feet  and  fondled  them  as  though  they 

,       -  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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were  telling  something  about  themselves  to  the  old  musician.  It 
was  a  day  of  sun  and  cloud,  and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  glided 
over  the  stones,  and  with  the  stones  the  old  man  grew  now  bright 
and  now  dark.  He,  too,  seemed  to  me  like  an  old  stone  come  to 
life,  who  knows  all  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  things."*  Gorky 
is  not  alone  in  recognizing  Tolstoy's  kinship  with  nature.  Nature 
was  always  his  best  friend,  as  he  used  to  say — "She  is  cold  and 
exacting,  repulses  me  and  hinders  me,  yet  nature  is  a  friend  whom 
we  keep  until  death  and  into  whom  we  shall  enter  when  we  die." 
He  shared  in  the  life  of  nature  :  he  was  born  anew  in  the  spring. 
"March  and  April."  he  wrote,  "are  my  best  months  for  work"  . 
toward  the  close  of  autumn  he  became  torpid :  "To  me  it  is  the 
most  dead  of  all  seasons,  I  do  not  think,  [  do  not  write;  I  feel 
agreeably  stupid."' 

But  Gorky  did  not  only  take  notes  of  the  old  man's  bearing, 
habits  and  appearance  in  these  astounding  fragments.  He  shows  us 
the  inner  Tolstoy,  like  a  god,  it  is  true,  but  not  a  god  of  Greece 
or  Judea,  "a  kind  of  Russian  god,  who  sits  on  a  maple  throne 
under  a  golden  lime-tree,  not  very  majestic,  but  perhaps  more  cunning 
than  all  the  other  gods,"" — a  god,  but  also  a  man  raised  above  the 
herd,  and  with  the  instinct  of  his  class  to  compel  and  dominate  still 
strong  in  him. 

"What  he  himself  did  not  need."  says  Gorky,  "he  gave  to  people 
as  though  they  were  beggars  :  he  liked  to  compel  them,  to  compel 
them  to  read,  walk,  be  vegetarians,  love  the  peasants  and  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  national-religious  reflections  of  Leo  Tol- 
stoy."' In  spite  of  his  communist  theories  he  remained  to  the  last 
an  aristocrat.  "Peasant  to  him  means  merely — bad  smell";  he  al- 
ways felt  it  and  involuntarily  had  to  talk  of  it,  as  Gorky  (the 
peasant)  notes.  "If  any  one  contradicted  him,  then  suddenly,  under 
his  peasant's  beard,  under  his  democratic,  crumpled  blouse  there 
would  rise  the  old  Russian  barin,  the  grand  aristocrat;  then  the 
noses  of  the  simple-minded  visitors,  educated  and  all  the  rest,  in- 
stantly became  blue  with  intolerable  cold.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
this  creature  of  the  purest  blood,  and  to  watch  the  noble  grace  of 
his  gestures,  the  proud  reserve  of  his  speech,  to  hear  the  exquisite 
pointedness  of  his  murderous  words. "^ 

*  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

3  Letters  to  Pet,  May,  19,  1861  ;  rnrthcr  Letters  to  Pet,  October,  1869. 

^'  Gorky,  p.  7. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

^Ibid., -p.  50. 
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The  Manichee  Tolstoy  of  the  Kreiitccr  Sonata  shows  discon- 
certingly through  Gorky's  pages,  and  here  are  shown  not  Tolstoy's 
theories  alone  but  his  own  deep  personal  feelings.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  women  is  no  new  thing  in  him.  for  he  warned  himself 
as  early  as  1847  "to  look  upon  the  society  of  women  as  upon  a 
necessary  unpleasantness  of  social  life,  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  away  from  them.""  Woman,  as  (jorky  saw,  he  looked  at 
with  implacable  hostility,"^  and  he  loved  to  inmish  her.  'Ts  it  the 
hostility  of  the  male  who  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  pleasure 
he  could,  or  is  it  the  hostility  of  the  spirit  against  the  'degrading 
impulses  of  the  flesh,'  "  Gorky  asks ;  but  leaves  his  cjuestion  un- 
answered. But  of  one  thing  he  is  quite  certain  :  that  is,  Tolstoy 
was  never  a  hapi)y  man.  In  Tolstoy's  own  words.  "The  Calif 
Abdurrahman  had  during  his  life  fourteen  ha])py  days,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  had  so  many.""  The  fact  frequently  mentioned 
by  Gorky  that  Tolstoy's  conversation  was  coarse  with  the  coarseness 
of  a  Russian  peasant ;'-  his  resentment  against  the  flesh  which  is 
not  the  "obedient  dog  of  the  spirit"  but  its  master  ;  his  half-serious 
proposal  to  tell  the  truth  about  women  only  when  he  is  safe  in  the 
coffin  with  the  lid  over  him,'  ■  all  point  to  a  deep  disillusion,  a  hidden 
complex. 

Gorky  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  canonization  of  iiis 
master.  "He  is  great  and  holy  because  he  is  a  man,  a  madly  and 
tormentingly  beautiful  man,  a  man  of  the  whole  of  mankind, "^^ 
sometimes  coarse,  inconsistent,  intolerant  as  a  \'olga  preacher,  but 
yet  in  the  next  breath  the  "sounding  bell  of  this  world, "^■"'  the 
greatest  of  the  Russians.  "There  is  something  in  him,"  he  cries, 
which  makes  me  desire  to  cry  aloud  to  every  one :  'Look  what  a 
wonderful  man  is  living  on  this  earth.' '""' 

To  Gorky.  Tolstoy's  silence  was  more  signihcant  and  greater 

'*  Quoted  in  P.  Birukoff,  Bioqraphx  of  Leo  Tolstoy:  His  Life  and  Work 
(Eng.  tr.),  Vol.  I,  London,  1906.' 

^'^  Gorky,  p.  20. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

'-  "Of  women  he  talks  readily  and  much,  like  a  French  novelist  but  always 
with  the  coarseness  of  a  Russian  peasant.  I  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
him  and  his  talk  about  Varienka  Oliessova  and  Tzvcnty-six  and  One.  From  the 
ordinary  point  of  view  what  he  said  was  a  string  of  indecent  words."  Gorky 
p.  18. 

'3 /&/(/.,  p.  55. 

J*  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

'''Ibid.,  p.  27. 

''''Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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than  his  conversation  ;  he  has  "some  thoughts  of  which  he  is  afraid." 
And  this  only  occasionally  and  in  hints  slipped  through  into  his 
conversations,  though  hints  of  it  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  note- 
books of  his  diary  which  he  gave  Gorky  to  read.  It  seems  to  have 
been  negation  of  all  at^rmations.  the  deepest  and  most  evil  nihilism 
which  has  sprung  from  the  soil  of  an  infinite  and  unrelieved  despair, 
from  a  loneliness  which,  probably,  no  one  but  he  had  experienced 
with  such  terrifying  clearness.  "I  often  thought  him  to  be  a  man 
who  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  is  stubbornly  indifferent  to  people," 
says  Gorky,  "he  has  gone  too  far  away  from  them  into  some 
desert."^'  He  had,  as  Gorky  said  in  another  connection,  isolated 
himself  from  the  life  of  Russia,  and  was  no  longer  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but  "hovered  over  Russia  at  too  great  a  height." 
He  was  raised  above  the  people  like  a  pillar-saint,  perhaps  to  his 
own  imdoing. 

Tolstoy,  like  his. contemporaries  Gogol  and  Dostoyevsky.  had 
been  seized  after  his  moral  revolution  by  the  fever  of  religion.  As 
early  as  1859,  Turgenieff  had  exclaimed.  "If  only  Tolstoy  would 
not  philosophize  all  might  yet  be  well."  and  in  his  later  years,  in 
Gorky's  phrase,  "the  thought  of  God  incessantly  gnawed  at  him."^** 
as  he  traveled  through  the  deserts  of  thought  in  search  of  an  all- 
embracing  truth  which  he  never  found — *'One  of  these  pilgrims 
who  all  their  life  long,  stick  in  hand,  walk  the  earth,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  from  one  monastery  to  another,  from  one  saint's 
relics  to  another,  terribly  homeless  and  alien  to  all  men  and  things. 
The  world  is  not  for  them,  nor  God  either.  They  pray  to  him  from 
habit  and  in  their  secret  soul  they  hate  him : — Why  does  he  drive 
them  over  the  earth,  from  one  end  to  the  other ?"'■' 

His  religion  was  not  Christianity.  In  his  later  years  the  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  religious  truth  in  history  and  the  kinship  of  Christ 
with  the  line  of  sages,  Buddha,  Laotse  and  Isaiah,  became  more 
accentuated  until  he  denied  that  he  had  any  predeliction  for  Chris- 
tianity. In  a  letter  written  in  1009  to  the  painter  Jan  Styka,'-'^  "The 
doctrine  of  Jesus,"  he  writes,  "is  to  me  only  one  of  the  beautiful 
doctrines  which  we  have  received  from  the  ancient  civilizations  of 

1^  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

1^  His    preoccupation    met    with    little    sympathy    from    Countess    Tolstoy 
Tolstoy  felt  obliged  to  apologize  to  her  when  he  spoke  of  God  in  his  letters 
"Do  not  be  vexed,  as  you  often  are,  when  I  mention  God,  I  cannot  help  it,  for 
He  is  the  very  basis  of  my  thought"  (quoted  in  Romain  Rolland,  Tolstoy,  Eng. 
translation,  London,  1911,  p.  135). 

^°  Gorky,  p.  11. 

20  Printed  in  Lc  Thcosophc.  Jan.  16.  1911. 
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Egypt,  Israel,  Hindustan.  China  and  Greece.  ..  .Truth,  moral  and 
religious,  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same."  "I  think,"  writes 
Gorky,  "he  regards  Christ  as  simple  and  deserving  of  pity,  and 
though  at  times  he  admires  him,  he  hardly  loves  him.  It  is  as  though 
he  were  uneasy,  if  Christ  came  to  a  Russian  village,  the  girls  might 
laugh  at  him."-^ 

Tolstoy's  flight  Gorky  assumes  to  be  exclusively  a  desire  on  his 
part  to  create  a  legend,  a  despotic  inclination  to  "turn  the  life  of 
Count  Leo  Nicolayevitch  Tolstoy  into  the  saintly  life  of  our  blessed 
Father.  Boyard  Leo."  The  unfinished  letter  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Tolstoy's  flight  and  death,  which  concludes  the  book,  was 
written  at  white  heat,  and  does  not  allow  for  determining  factors 
such  as  Tolstoy's  position  in  his  own  household,'--  and  his  real  wish 
for  isolation.  The  wish  to  leave  his  Yasnaya  Poliana  had  been 
ripening  for  a  long  time,  for  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  July.  1897, 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  his  going  away.  "As  the  Hindus,  who  at 
the  age  of  sixty  retire  to  the  forests,  as  every  religious  old  man 
desires  to  devote  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  God,  and  not  to  jokes, 
games,  gossip  and  tennis,  so  T,  reaching  my  seventieth  year,  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  soul  am  seeking  rest,  isolation,  and  if  not  abso- 
lute harmony,  at  least  not  a  lying  contradiction  of  my  life  with  my 
convictions  and  conscience."  What  is  surprising  in  Tolstoy's  life 
is  not  his  final  going  away,  but  his  long  endurance. 
21  Gorky,  p.  10. 

--  With  his  children  the  rift  was  wide.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  who  saw  Tol- 
stoy with  his  family  at  Yasnaya  Poliana,  says  that  "when  the  father  was  speak- 
ing the  sons  barely  concealed  their  weariness  and  unbelief."  "His  faith  had 
only  slightly  affected  two  or  three  of  his  daughters  of  whom  one,  Marie,  was 
dead.  He  was  morally  isolated  in  the  heart  of  his  family."  "He  had  scarcely 
any  one  but  his  youngest  daughter  and  his  doctor  to  understand  him."- — Revue 
des  Deux  Moncies,  Dec.  15,  1910. 
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BV   ERNEST   W.    CLEMENT. 


DOUBTLESS,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Tokyo 
are  inclined  to  pass  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  without 
thinking  of  the  historic  associations  of  places.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  spots  which  have  a  well-known  and  definite  historic  interest, 
such  as  the  temple  called  Sengakuji,  with  the  tombs  of  the  famous 
Forty-Seven  Ronin.  P.ut  there  are  many  other  places,  the  historic 
memories  oi  which  have  been  obscured  or  even  obliterated  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  march  of  modern  civilization.  We  think  of 
Ueno  now  in  connection  with  cherry  blossoms,  of  the  conservatory 
of  music,  or  the  museum,  or  an  ephemeral  exposition:  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  recall  the  facts  that,  on  July  4,  1868,  it  was  the  site  of  a 
battle  between  the  forces  of  the  last  Shogun  and  the  Imperial  Army : 
and  that  it  was  the  Abbot  of  Kwan  eiji  (a  Buddhist  temple  at  Ueno) 
whom  the  Tokugawas  put  up  as  a  rival  of  the  late  Emperor  Meiji 
Tenno.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  city  of  Tokyo,  we  may  find 
Buddhist  temples,  like  Tozenji  and  Zempukuji,  which  once  sheltered 
the  ambassadors  of  Western  countries  and  were  the  scenes  of  fierce 
attacks  by  the  anti-foreign  ronin.  The  present  arsenal  at  Suido- 
bashi  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  three  Mito  Yashiki^  in  Yedo :  the  First 
Higher  School  is  the  site  of  another  Mito  Yashiki  and  now  marks 
its  historic  character  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  a  Chinese  Ming 
scholar  who  took  refuge  with  the  famous  Mito  Prince.  Mitsukuni  (or 
Giko).  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Imperial  University  is  lo- 
cated on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Kaga  Yashiki  of  the  mighty  Maeda 
family.  Sakurada  Mon  (Gate)  is  one  of  the  old  gates  of  the  former 
Shogun's  castle  (now  the  Imperial  Palace),  and  is  now  known  as  n 
tram-car  transfer  point :  but  it  was  the  scene,  sixty  years  ago,  of  a 
very  important  e\ent  in  the  development  of  New  Japan.  That 
event  is  known  as  the  "Sakurada  Affair." 
1  "Yashiki"  =  mansion,  of  a  noble  Family. 
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It  occurred  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month  according  to  the 
old  hinar  calendar,  the  date  of  the  famous  Girls'  Festival  or  Dolls 
Festival  which  fell  that  year  (  I860)  on  ]\Iarch  24.  That  festival  is  one 
of  the  Fi\e  Festivals  ( Go-Sekku )  which  come  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
fifth  month,  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  the  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  month  (all  according-  to  the  old  calendar).  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  to  hold  a  kind  of  levee  in 
the  castle  of  Yedo  on  each  of  those  festivals.  As  March  24  was  so 
near  the  spring  equinox,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow  was  raging  even  in  Japan.  From  that  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  j)articipants  in  the  afi'air  did  not 
survive  to  write  up  the  story  with  all  the  modern  newspaper  em- 
hellishments.  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  establish  with  certainty  the 
details  of  what  did  happen.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  piece 
together  se\eral  versions  of  the  tragedv. 

The  chief  victim  of  this  tragic  attair  was  li  Kamon-no-Kami. 
Lord  of  Hikone.  Tairo  (literally  "Chief  Flder"),  that  is.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Shogun  (who  was  a  minor),  and  thus  (since  the 
Emperor  was  then  a  figure-head)  practically  the  regent  of  lapan. 
He  had  dared  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
American  Consul-General  Townsend  Harris  and  to  have  it  signed 
July  29,  1858,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  approval :  and  he 
had  followed  this  up  by  making  similar  treaties  with  Holland,  Russia, 
Great  Britain  and  France.  This  had  brought  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  the  ultra-Imperialists  under  the  lead  of  ]Mito,  who,  on 
account  of  Ii"s  autocratic  manners  and  methods,  had  dubbed  him 
the  "swaggering  Prime  Minister."  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
marked  for  death  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present 
itself.  Only  a  few  da}'s  before  this  afl:"air  he  had  been  advised  by  a 
friend  to  resign  and  thus  avoid  danger.  He  replied:  "My  own  safety 
is  nothing,  when  I  see  a  great  danger  threatening  my  country.  ' 
Even  that  very  morning  he  had  been  warned  again  ;  but,  like  luHus 
Caesar,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  prophesied  dangers  of  his  "Ides 
of  March." 

li's  mansion  was  situated  on  the  hill  about  where  the  War 
Department  and  the  General  Stait  Office  are  now  located.  It  was. 
therefore,  only  a  little  way  that  he  had  to  go  in  his  palanquin  to 
the  Shogun's  castle.  Even  for  that  short  distance  he  was  escorted 
by  a  retinue  of  retainers  both  for  display  and  for  protection.  And. 
as  the  retinues  escorting  other  lords,  coming  from  other  directions, 
all  had  to  converge  upon  the  same  spot,  it  produced  more  or  less 
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confusion,  which,  added  to  the  storm  then  raging,  made  a  stage  set- 
ting eminently  suited  to  carrying  out  the  conspiracy  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  other  chief  actors  were  eighteen  samurai,  seventeen  of 
Mito  and  one  of  Satsuma. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  from  the  various  available  reports  of  the 
"Sakurada  Affair"  (reports  naturally  conflicting,  and  even  colored 
or  doctored,  and  hence  obscure  in  many  points ) ,  that,  when  Lord 
li,  in  his  palanquin,  had  reached  a  certain  (prearranged?)  spot,  a 
few  persons,  who  had  apparently  been  idly  hanging  around  there  for 
the  mere  purpose,  a  common  one,  of  watching  the  various  feudal 
trains  go  by,  rushed  out  in  front  of  the  li  retinue.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  very  rude  performance  to  break  into  the  progress  of  a  daimyo, 
as  the  Englishman  Richardson  learned  two  years  later  to  his  sorrow 
at  Namamugi,  near  Kanagawa.  It  would  seem  that  the  rush  of 
Ii"s  retainers  to  avenge  this  affront  left  his  palanquin  comparatively 
unprotected,  so  that  others  of  the  assaulting  party  were  able  to  reach 
the  palanquin  without  much  difficulty.  The  attacking  party  had 
easily  divested  themselves  of  the  straw  rain-coats  or  other  means 
with  which  they  had  been  disguised  to  look  like  innocent  bystanders. 
But  li's  retainers,  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  were,  some  of 
them,  slain  before  they  could  divert  themselves  of  the  coverings  with 
which  they  had  protected  their  armor  and  weapons  from  the  weather. 
Consequently,  the  unarmed  Lord  of  Plickone  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
his  assailants. 

According  to  one  report,  the  men  who  succeeded  in  reaching  li 
first  demanded  of  him  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  and  engaged  in 
a  discussion  with  him  on  the  right  and  wrong  of  his  policy,  and  then 
assassinated  him.  liut,  while  such  a  procedure  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  conventionalities  with  which  a  vendetta  was  performed  in 
those  feudal  days  ;  yet,  in  this  case  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  wa<: 
time  enough  for  such  a  formality.  A  counter-attack  by  some  friendy 
Tokugawa  retainers,  or  by  those  of  the  Shogun  himself,  was  alto- 
gether too  imminent  to  allow  such  a  diversion,  however  interesting. 

There  are  also  contradictory  reports  concerning  the  disposition 
made  of  li's  head.  One  statement  is  that  the  man  who  started  off 
with  it  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  and  was  brought  to  bay  in  the 
moat,  where  he  was  permitted  unmolested  to  commit  harakiri  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  had  only  a 
decoy  head,  while,  by  a  prearranged  plan,  the  man  with  the  real  head 
of  the  high  victim  effected  an  escape.  It  is  stated  that  li's  head  was 
carried  to  Mito  and  exhibited  to  his  old  rival,  Prince  Nariaki,  who 
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is  said  to  have  gloated  over  it  and  spat  upon  it.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  Mito  adherents  deny  the  truth  of  that  report.  It  is  also 
afifirmed,  with  more  jjlausibility,  that  the  head  was  taken  to  Kyoto, 
there  publicly  exposed  as  the  head  of  a  traitor,  then  carried  back 
to  Yedo  and  cast  one  night  into  the  Hikone  Yashiki  grounds. 

( )ne  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  affair  illustrates 
one  of  the  curious  old  customs  of  feudal  Japan.  It  was  an  un- 
written law  that  the  estate  of  a  daimio  who  suffered  death  violently 
or  awav  from  home  should  be  either  confiscated  or  reduced.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  such  disgrace  by  officially  con- 
cealing the  exact  truth,  flence,  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  late 
regent's  service  is  re])orted  to  have  written  as  follows:  "This  morn- 
ing, while  my  master  was  on  his  way  to  the  castle  to  pay  his  respzcts 
to  the  Shogun.  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  train.  In  the  scuffle 
one  man  was  killed,  and  the  servants  of  li  brought  the  body  to  tlie 
house  here."  That  is  certainly  a  remarkable  example  of  the  skilful 
way  in  which  the  truth  can  be  told  and  yet  concealed  !  And  this 
fiction  was  maintained  by  the  Shogun's  officials,  who  reported  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors  for  several  days,  that  li  "was  not  worse"! 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  statement  made  in  Dickson's  "Ja- 
pan." that  li  himself  wrote  to  the  Shogun  as  follows:  "I  proposed 
going  to  the  levee  at  the  palace  and  was  on  my  way  there,  when, 
near  the  Sakurada  ( iat?,  about  tw-enty  men  w^ere  collected.  They 
began  to  fire  pistols,  and  afterward  with  swords  attacked  me  in  my 
norimono.  My  ser\ants  thereupon  resisted  and  killed  one  of  the 
men — the  others  ran  oft'  and  escaped.  Having  received  several 
wounds,  I  could  not  pay  my  intended  visit  to  the  Shogun,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  my  house.  Xow  I  send  the  names  of  such  of 
my  servants  as  were  wounded." 

According  to  another  old  feudal  custom  the  assailants  issued 
a  formal  statement  gi\ing  their  reasons  for  the  deed.  This  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  words:  "They  accused  him,  first  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  the  young  Shogun,  and  of  dis- 
missing and  a])])ointing  officials  as  his  own  selfish  objects  suggested; 
secondly,  of  receiving  enormous  bribes  and  granting  private  favors  ; 
thirdly,  of  having  driven  away  the  princes  of  Owari.  Mito,  and 
Echizen,  thereby  dejiriving  the  Shogun  of  the  support  of  those  who 
were  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood  ;  fourthly,  of  having  deluded 
His  Highness  Kujo.  besides  confining  many  Court  nobles,  and  put- 
ting numbers  of  the  samurai  and  common  people  to  death;  and 
fifthly,  of  being  frightened  by  the  empty  threats  of  the  foreign  bar- 
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barians  into  concluding  treaties  with  them,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Mikado,  and  tuider  the  pretext  of  pohtical  necessity." 

At  this  point  let  me  only  add  that  while  the  Mito  Ronin  thus 
wreaked  vengeance  upon  the  man  who  had  heaped  indignities  upon 
their  prince,  the  latter  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  only  a  few  months, 
and  died  in  (  )ctol)er  of  the  same  year  ( 1860).  The  deaths  of  these 
two  leaders  may  have  diminished  a  little  the  bitterness  of  party 
feeling,  but  also  "left  Japan  without  any  master  mind  to  control 
a  difficult  situation." 

It  remains  now  to  consider  brietly  the  effects  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  li.  A  Japanese  writer  (lyenaga)  has  said  that  the  "family 
was  called  the  dodai  or  foundation-stone  of  the  power  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  [of  Shoguns]"  ;  but  the  same  writer  has  characterized 
li  as  "bold,  ambitious,  able  and  unscrupulous."  "the  Richelieu  of 
Japan. "h'rom  this  point  of  view  is  was  probably  a  good  thing  that 
he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  action.  Ciubbins,  in  "The  Progress 
of  Japan,"  gives  li  due  credit  for  what  he  had  done:  "There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  regent's  direction  of  aff'airs  greatly  assisted  the 
work  of  reopening  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse."  It  may  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  his  removal  might  naturally  have  retarded  that 
same  process,  which  indeed  moved  very  slowly  after  his  death. 
Anyhow,  the  death  of  li  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  the  overthrow  of  which  was  essential  to  the  national 
unification  of  Japan.  li's  lifework  and  his  death  cooperated  to  ih^ 
same  end,  the  development  of  a  New  Japan. 


THE  COSMIC  PARTHEXOGEXESIS. 

BV  LAWKF.XCE  PARMLV  DROWX. 


There  is  no  story  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  ( )ld  Testament, 
but  in  three  or  four  texts  a  supernatural  annunciation  is  made  that 
a  barren  wife  shall  have  a  son — properly  always  in  her  old  age, 
for  the  earth-mother  in  autumn  and  winter,  with  the  sun-god  as 
her  son.  God  (Elohim)  appears  to  Abraham  when  a  hundred  years 
old  and  announces  that  his  wife  Sarah,  aged  ninety,  shall  have  a 
son  who  shall  be  called  Isaac  (Gen.  xvii.  15-19;  cf.  xviii.  9-15.  where 
Abraham  is  again  told  that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son ;  this  announce- 
ment, which  is  overheard  by  Sarah,  being  made  by  one  of  "three 
men" — apparently  by  Jehovah  as  the  chief  of  the  Elohim  =  gods  of 
the  preceding  text  as  it  originally  stood).  "And  Jehovah  visited 
Sarah  as  he  had  said,  and  Jehovah  did  to  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken 
.  .  .  .and  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son.  .  .  .Isaac"  (xxi.  1-3  ; 
cf.  the  expression  of  Eve  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  and  the  stories  of  the  barren 
Rebecca  and  Rachel,  without  annunciations,  in  Gen.  xxv.  21-26  and 
XXX.  1,  2,  22-24).  The  unnamed  wife  of  Manoah  was  barren — ■ 
"And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (Sept.  'an  angel  of  the  Lord')  appeared 
unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her.  Behold  now.  thou  art  barren 
and  bearest  not;  but  thou  shalf  conceive  and  bear  a  son.... and 
no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head ;  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Xazarite 
unto  God."  To  Manoah  the  same  angel  confirmed  this  annunciation, 
which  related  to  the  genesis  of  Samson  (Judges  xiii.  1-24).  The 
barren  Hannah  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah  the  Levite  ;  and 
after  she  had  silently  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  son,  and  vowed 
to  make  him  a  Xazarite,  Eli  interceded  for  her  with  Jehovah,  and 
she  accepted  this  intercession  as  equivalent  to  an  annunciation  that 
her  prayer  would  be  answered,  and  in  due  time  became  the  mother 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  11-20).  Elisha  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  a  certain  "great  woman"  of   Shunem,   who  was   doubtless   ad- 
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vanced  in  years,  as  her  husband  is  said  to  have  been.  Wishing  to 
requite  her  care,  and  learning  that  she  was  barren,  the  prophet 
announced  to  her  that  she  would  bear  a  son,  which  she  did ;  and 
when  the  child  was  grown,  he  died  of  sunstroke  and  was  revived 
by  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  8-17 — as  suggested  by  the  parthenogenesis, 
birth,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  sun-god ;  cf .  4  Esdras  ix.  38-x. 
57,  where  the  aged  barren  woman  who  becomes  a  mother  sym- 
bolizes Zion,  while  her  son  who  dies  is  Jerusalem,  his  resurrection 
being  replaced  by  a  prophesied  rebuilding  of  the  city).  In  Oriental 
countries  generally,  barrenness  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  afflictions,  which  the  Israelites  recognized  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God  (Gen.  xvi.  2;  xx.  2,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  God  who  "maketh  the  barren  woman  to  dwell  in  her  house  as 
a  joyful  mother  of  children"  (Ps.  cxiii.  9).  while  exemption  from 
barrenness  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  happy  future  of 
God's  promise  to  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxiii.  26;  Deut.  vii.  14,  etc.). 

In  the  Xew  Testament  the  story  of  the  genesis  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  found  only  in  Luke  i.  5-25.  39-80,  and  is  based  primarily 
on  the  genesis  of  Isaac  as  above  cited.  Like  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Zacharias  and  his  barren  wife  Elizabeth  are  both  described  as  very 
old,  and  in  Luke  as  in  Genesis  the  annunciation  is  made  to  the 
father,  who  is  told  what  name  he  shall  give  the  son.  But  instead 
of  God  (Elohim)  or  Jehovah,  it  is  an  angel  of  the  Lord  (as  in  the 
story  of  Alanoah's  wife  in  the  Septuagint)  who  makes  the  announce- 
ment to  Zacharias  ( cf .  Ra's  ante-natal  annunciation  of  the  name 
of  Amenhotep  R\  and  also  Gen.  xvi.  11,  where  "the  angel  of  the 
Lord"  tells  Hagar  that  her  son  shall  be  named  Ishmael).  In  Luke 
we  read:  "And  appeared  to  him  (Zacharias)  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
standing  at  the  right  of  the  altar  of  incense  (mythically  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  earth),  and  Zacharias  was  troubled,  seeing  him, 
and  fear  fell  upon  him.  But  the  angel  said  to  him.  Fear  not, 
Zacharias.  because  thy  supplication  has  been  heard,  and  thy  wife 
Elizabeth  shall  bear  a  son  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
John.  .  .  .he  shall  be  great  before  the  Lord;  and  wine  and  strong 
drink  in  no  wise  shall  he  drink  (i.  e..  he  shall  be  a  Nazarite,  like 
Samson  and  Samuel ) ,  and  with  the  holy  spirit  shall  he  be  filled 
(i.  e.,  be  divinely  inspired,  as  are  both  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth 
when  they  are  'filled  with  the  holy  spirit,'  in  verses  41  and  67) .  .  . 
and  he  shall  go  before  him  (God)  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah  ( i.  e.,  he  shall  be  a  reincarnation  of  that  prophet) ...  .and 
Zacharias  said  to  the  angel.  By  what  shall  I  know  this?  for  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  my  wife  is  advanced  in  her  days   (a  slowness  of 
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belief  suggested  by  that  of  Abraham  when  toUl  that  Sarah  would 
have  a  sou — Gen.  xvii.  17).  And  answering,  the  angel  said  to  him, 
I  am  Gabriel,  who  stand  before  God,  and  I  was  sent  to  speak  to 
thee,  and  to  announce  to  thee  glad  tidings :  and  lo,  thou  shalt  be 
silent  and  not  able  to  speak  till  the  day  in  which  these  things  shall 
take  place  i  for  the  tlumbness  of  Zacharias  see  i)revious  article  of 
this  series,  on  "The  Gosmic  Mouth,  Ears  and  Xose" ) .  .  .  .  Xow  after 
these  days  Elizabeth  his  wife  conceived.  .  .'.saying.  Thus  to  me  has 
done  the  Eord  in  the  days  in  which  he  looked  upon  me  to  take 
awa}-  my  reproach  among  men  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  1,  as  above  quoted) 
.  .  .  .she  bore  a  son.  .  .  .he  shall  be  called  John.  .  .  .John  is  his  name." 
This  story  is  doubtless  of  Jewish  origin,  and  like  its  Old  Testament 
types  contains  nothing  of  a  parthenogenesis.  John  is  the  son  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  but  through  a  miracle  vouchsafed  by  Jeho- 
vah. Xevertheless,  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  X^azarenes  fabled  that 
John  was  engendered  merely  by  the  chaste  kisses  of  Zacharias 
( Migne.  Dictioiiiiairc  dcs  Icgcndcs,  col.  677;  Donehoo,  Apoc.  Life 
of  Christ,  p.  33)  :  these  kisses  in  the  mythical  view  representing 
those  of  the  sun-god  given  to  the  earth-mother  through  the  medium 
of  his  light  and  warmth.  In  connection  with  the  later  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  \'irgin  ]\Iarv.  the  Eranciscans  put 
forth  the  fable  that  she  owed  her  origin  to  a  kiss  with  which  her 
father  Joachim  greeted  her  mother  Anna  when  they  met  at  the 
Golden  Gate  of  Jerusalem  after  the  conception  of  the  \'irgin  had 
been  announced  by  an  angel  to  both  parents  (  Jameson.  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,  p.  K'2 ) — the  story  with  the  exception  of  the  kiss 
being  found  in  the  Protevangelunn  (4),  Fseudo-Mattheze  (2.  3) 
and  the  Xativity  of  ^[ary  (S-S),  in  all  of  which  books  Anna  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  barren  wife.  The  closest  counterpart 
of  the  barren  Elizabeth  who  became  the  mother  of  John  is  found 
in  the  Egyptian  Xephth}s,  \\ho  w^as  barren  while  the  wife  of  Set 
or  Typhon,  but  became  the  mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris  (  Plutarch. 
De  L<:ide,  38;  cf.  article  on  "Cosmic  Mouth,  Ears  and  X'ose"). 

The  Gospel  stories  of  the  parthenogenesis  of  Jesus  are  found 
only  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  i.  Modern  critical  studies  of  the  extant 
New  Testament  texts  have  resulted  in  the  conclusions  that  the  first 
two  chapters  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  books,  and  that  even  in  these  chapters  as  originally  written 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — the  extant  passages  re- 
lating to  the  parthenogenesis  of  Jesus  being  later  interpolations 
(see  Encyclopcedia  Bibliea.  s.  v.  ]\fary  and  X'ativity).  There  is 
nothing  of  this  miracle  in  Mark  or  Tohn  or  the  other  Xew  Testa- 
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ment  books :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  original  Gospel  story  Jesus 
becomes  figuratively  the  son  of  God  when  the  latter's  spirit  descends 
upon  him  at  his  baptism  ;  and  in  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  we  read  of  him,  in 
the  words  of  Paul,  as  he  "who  came  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh  ( i.  e.,  was  a  son  of  Joseph  as  a  descendant  of  David), 
who  was  marked  out  son  of  God  in  power  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  by  (his)  resurrection  of  (^^  from)  the  dead" — where 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  proved  him 
to  be  a  son  of  God  (in  the  Old  Testament  figurative  sense),  with 
supernatural  powder  derived  either  through  the  holy  spirit  in  himself 
or  directly  from  "the  spirit  of  God"  of  which  so  much  is  made  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  in  this  text 
the  primary  suggestion  for  the  interpolated  passages  in  Luke  re- 
lating to  the  paternity  of  Jesus  by  "the  holy  spirit"  and  "power  of 
the  Highest" ;  the  Greek  interpolator  of  course  being  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  current  parthenogenesis  stories,  which  had  so 
influenced  Philo  that  he  held  that  Sarah  and  other  barren  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  fruitful  by  God  himself  in  some 
mysterious  way  (De  Cherub.,  13,  etc.).  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  Jews  accepted  the  doctrine  of  a  parthenogenic 
Messiah  until  long  after  the  Gospel  stories  were  fixed  as  we  have 
them.  ( For  later  Jewish  forgeries,  referring  the  doctrine  in  an 
obscure  way  to  the  Midrashim,  etc.,  see  Badham,  in  the  Academy, 
June  8,  1895,  No.  1205,  pp.  485-487). 

According  to  Luke  i.  Jesus  was  born  six  months  after  John  ; 
the  latter  as  associated  with  the  wilderness  or  the  desert  probably 
having  been  recognized  by  some  as  a  figure  of  the  winter  sim, 
while  the  former  represented  the  sun  of  the  summer  half-year — 
whence  John  says  of  Jesus,  "Him  it  behooves  to  increase  (in 
strength  or  power),  but  me  to  decrease"  (John  iii.  30).  And  thus 
the  youthful  \'irgin  Mary  of  Luke  is  a  representative  of  the  earth- 
mother  in  spring  (as  at  the  dawn  of  day),  while  the  aged  and  barren 
Elizabeth  represents  the  earth-mother  in  autumn  and  winter  (see 
article  on  "The  Cosmic  Mouth,  Ears  and  Nose").  The  story  of 
Manoah's  wife  as  the  mother  of  Samson  is  the  closest  Old  Testament 
type  of  the  (original)  story  of  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Jesus  in 
Luke  i.,  where  we  read:  "And  in  the  sixth  month  (of  Elizabeth's 
gestation)  was  sent  the  angel  Gabriel  by  God  to  a  city  of  Galilee, 
the  name  of  which  was  Nazareth  (as  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
idea  that  Jesus  was  a  Nazarite,  like  Samson  and  Samuel),  to  a 
virgin   (7rapOei'o<;)   betrothed  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of 
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the  house  of  David  :  and  tlie  name  of  the  virgin  was  Mary.  And 
the  angel  coming  to  her  said.  Hail,  favored  one!  the  Lord  ('is'  or 
'be')  with  thee  (from  Judges  vi.  12):  blessed  art  thou  among 
women  (from  Judith  xiii.  18).  r)nt  seeing  him,  she  was  troubled 
at  his  word  (Aoyos).  and  was  reasoning  of  what  kind  might  be  this 
salutation.  And  said  the  angel  to  her,  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast 
found  favor  with  God  :  and  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive. .  .and  bring  forth 
a  son  (  very  similar  to  the  words  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  to  the  wife 
of  Manoah).  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  (cf.  the  injunction 
to  the  father  as  to  the  naming  of  John  and  Isaac).  He  shall  be  great 
and  the  son  of  the  Highest  shall  he  be  called  (i.  e.,  he  shall  be 
called  the  son  of  God),  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  to  him  the 
throne  of  David  his  father  (=  ancestor — this  clause  belonging  to 
the  original  story  in  which  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph),  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  to  the  ages  (A.  \'.,  'forever'), 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  not  be  an  end.  Rut  said  Alary  to 
the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  since  a  man  I  know  not?  And  an- 
swering, the  angel  said  to  her,  (The)  holy  spirit  (A.  \\.  'Holy 
Ghost')  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  (the)  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  tliee :  wherefore  also  the  holy  (one)  born  (of  thee) 
shall  be  called  son  of  God.  .  .  .for  no  word  ipyixa)  from  God  shall 
be  without  active  power.  And  Mary  said,  Behold,  the  bondmaid 
of  the  Lord:  be  it  to  me  according  to  thy  word  ( py/ia) .  .\nd  de- 
parted from  her  the  angel"  (Luke  i.  26-38).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Jesus  is  here  considered  the  son  of  ( iod  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  "son,"  whence  it  follows  in  all  pro1)ability  that 
the  "holy  spirit"  that  comes  upon  Mary  is  the  spirit  or  soul  of 
God  himself,  which  operates  in  the  form  of  his  "power" — rather 
than  a  separate  personification,  and  certainly  not  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity  that  was  unknown  to  Xew  Testament  writers. 

In  Gen.  vi.  3  God  speaks  of  his  spirit  with  respect  to  its  power 
or  energy,  just  as  a  human  being  refers  to  his  immaterial  nature 
or  essence  as  spirit  or  soul :  and  the  spirit  of  God  frequently  con- 
fers power,  either  physical  or  spiritual,  upon  men.  It  is  the  "holy 
spirit"  of  God  in  Ps.  li.  11.  Is.  Ixiii.  10,  etc.:  a  creative  spirit  in 
Ps.  civ.  30  (cf.  Judith  xvi.  14).  and  a  fertilizing  s]jirit  in  Is.  xxxii. 
15,  where  the  wilderness  becomes  a  fruitful  field  when  the  spirit 
of  God  is  poured  upon  the  earth.  Alythically  it  is  the  breath  of  the 
cosmic  deity  (for  the  air  or  wind)  :  and  Job  says   (xxxiii.  4)  : 

"The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me. 
And  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me  life." 
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Tn  this  text  from  Job  we  have  wliat  is  known  in  Hebrew  poetry 
as  a  synonymous  paralleHsm,  with  the  same  idea  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent words  in  the  two  hnes  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  is  a  paral- 
lelism of  this  kind  ( perhaps  as  sug^s^ested  by  that  of  Job )  in  the 
extant  text  of  Luke  relating  to  the  conception  of  ^lary  (by  the 
spirit  of  God )  : 

"The  holy  spirit  shall  come  upon  thee, 
And  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshiadow  thee." 

This  parallelism  is  ev:n  more  apparent  in  the  version  of  the 
Diatcssaroii.  where  we  read:  "The  holy  spirit  will  come,  and  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  shall  rest  tipon  thee,  and  therefore  he  that 
is  born  of  thee  shall  be  pure,  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  God." 
Thus  the  genesis  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  Luke  interpolator,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Plato  by  Apollo  in  spiritual  or 
ghostly  form  (see  above).  The  Greek  (jkuI  or  <TKia(7//,a,  literally  a 
"shadow"  or  "shade."  also  signifies  a  "ghost"  or  "disembodied 
spirit"  :  wh.ich  ])rol)ably  suggested  the  interpolator's  "overshadow- 
ing" by  the  power  of  God  as  synonymous  with  his  spirit.  And  of 
course  this  (bright)  "shade"  of  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
his  (dark)  "sliadow"  (  Ps.  xvii.  8;  xxx\'i.  ~:  etc.).  In  the  Egyptian 
belief,  tlie  several  component  parts  of  both  gods  and  men  include 
a  ph}'sical  body  (  kliat )  :  a  shadow  (  khalbit )  ;  a  double  (  ka — appar- 
ently for  a  shade  or  ghost)  ;  an  intelligence  (kJui)  ;  a  spiritual  body 
{sah)  ;  a  soul  [ha)  ;  a  power  (sckheiii),  etc.  (see  Budge,  Gods,  H, 
p.  300). 

According  to  the  interpolated  story  in  Matthew,  the  angel's 
annunciation  is  in  :\  dream  and  to  the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  as  in 
the  story  of  Apollo's  dream-anntmciation  to  the  foster-father  of 
Plato — indeed,  Drigen  cites  the  parthen.ogenesis  of  Plato  as  similar 
to  that  of  Jesus  (  Contra  Cels..  I.  37).  But  the  Matthew  interpolator 
appears  to  consider  the  holy  spirit  a  separate  personitication,  more 
or  less  distinct  from  God,  like  John's  poracletos  { John  xiv.  16,  26, 
etc.),  and  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity;  which  is  one  among 
several  indications  th.at  the  story  in  Matthew  is  of  later  origin  than 
the  Luke  interj:)olations.  The  Matthew  story  follows:  "Now  of 
Jesus  V 'hrist  the  birth  was  thus.  For  his  mother  ]Mary  having  been 
betrothed  to  Josej)!!,  before  they  came  together  she  was  found  to 
be  with  child  by  the  holy  spirit.  But  Joseph  her  husband  (or 
as  we  would  say,  'betrothed')  being  righteous,  and  not  willing  to 
expose  her  publiclv,  proposed  to  put  her  away  secretly.  And  when 
he  had  pondered  these  things,  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord   in  a 
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dream  appeared  to  him,  saying",  Joseph,  son  of  David,  fear  not  to 
take  to  thee  ( i.  e.,  marry)  Mary  thy  wife  (^  betrothed),  for  that 
which  is  in  her  is  begotten  of  the  holy  spirit  (A.  \'.,  'Holy  Ghost") 
And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thon  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
for  he  shall  sa\e  his  people  from  their  sins  ( the  name  Jesus  or 
Joshua  having  the  significance  of  'Saviour').  Xow  all  this  came  to 
pass  that  might  be  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet  (Isaiah),  saying.  Behold,  the  virgin,  (Trap^ei'os) 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  cab 
his  name  Emmanuel,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us. 
And  Joseph.  ha\ing  been  aroused  from  the  sleep,  did  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  ordered  him.  and  took  to  him  his  wife,  and  (as 
in  the  story  of  Plato)  knew  her  not  until  she  brought  forth  her 
son.  the  first-born;  and  he  called  his  name  Jesus"  (Matt.  i.  18-25). 
The  prophecy  here  cited  is  made  to  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  in  Is 
vii.  14-16:  "Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign: 
behold,  the  young  woman  (  Heb..  ha-alnmh  :  Sept..  i)  ■n-apOivo'^  =  the 
virgin )  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel  (==  God-with-us  :  Sept..  'Emmanuel').  Curd  and  honey 
shall  he  eat  (in  a  time  of  plenty)  when  he  knoweth  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good.  Yea,  before  the  child  shall  (be  old 
enough  to )  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land 
whose  two  kings  (those  of  Israel  and  Syria)  thou  hast  a  horror  of 
shall  be  forsaken."  The  early  Rabbis,  on  this  text,  hold  that  Im- 
manuel is  Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz  and  his  queen  (Justin  Martyr. 
TrxpJi.,  45,  67.  71.  77,  etc.),  while  some  of  the  later  Rabbis  refer 
the  prophecy  to  Isaiah's  own  son  (see  Is.  viii.  1-8.  where  Malicr- 
slialah  hasli-bas  =  The  spoil  speedeth.  the  prey  hasteth,  is  errone- 
ously taken  for  the  bovs  name  in  the  A.  \'.,  but  not  in  the  Sept. 
Vulg.,  or  new  Jewish-English).  Is.  vii.  14.  is  certainly  not  a  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  the  generally  received  Christian  interpretation  of 
a  double  sense  being  a  mere  type-theory  sophism  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  Old  Testament  text  that  has  any  appearance  of  being  a  proph- 
ecy of  a  parthenogenic  Messiah. 

The  annunciations  according  to  Luke  and  Matthew  reappear 
with  many  variations  in  the  Protcvangcliitiii.  Psendo-Matthczv  and 
the  A'ativity  of  Mary — the  annunciation  to  Mary  preceding  that  to 
Joseph,  as  also  in  the  Diatcssaroii.  In  the  Protcvangclium  (11) 
and  Pseiido-Mattliezi'  (9)  there  is  also  a  previous  annunciation  by 
the  angel  to  ]^Iary.  when  she  has  gone  out  of  Joseph's  house  to  fill 
her  pitcher  from  the  well — which  probably  represents  the  western 
division    of    the    earth-surrounding    ocean-river    where    the    earth- 
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mother  is  inseminated  by  the  setting  sun,  as  in  the  various  stories 
of  parthenogenesis  in  rivers,  etc.,  as  above  cited.  In  accordance 
with  the  view  that  the  holy  spirit  by  which  Jesus  was  engendered 
was  the  spirit  of  God  (otherwise  his  breath  or  the  wind),  the 
Koran  makes  God  say  that  "we  breathed  our  spirit"  into  Mary 
when  she  conceived  (  XXT,  91  ;  LXVI,  12)  ;  and  in  a  Mohammedan 
legend  Gabriel  as  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit  blows  his  breath 
into  her  bosom  and  thus  generates  Jesus  (Sale's  Koran,  XIX,  note, 
8th  ed.,  p.  250).  According  to  the  SibyUinc  Oracles,  Gabriel  "in- 
breathed God's  grace  (or  'favor')  on  the  sweet  maiden"  at  the 
time  of  the  annunciation,  but  apparently  not  as  an  engendering 
act,  for  it  is  added  that  the  Word  (Logos) incarnated  himself  after 
the  angel  had  spoken  (VIII,  464-473).  Lactantius  argues  "that  if 
it  be  known  to  all  that  certain  animals  are  accustomed  to  conceive 
by  the  wind  and  the  breeze,  why  should  any  one  think  it  wonderful 
when  we  say  that  a  virgin  was  made  fruitful  by  the  Spirit  of  God?" 
(Div.  Inst.,  IV,  12)  ;  and  according  to  the  Pahlavi  (medieval  Per- 
sian) Sikand-gumanik  Jlgar.  Mary  reported  that  Gabriel  said* 
"Thou  art  pregnant  by  the  pure  wind"  (XA\  8).  Faustus  the 
Alanichean  taught  that  the  Holy  .Spirit  "dwelt  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  atmosphere,"  and  that  "by  his  influence  and  spiritual  infusion 
the  earth  conceives  and  brings  forth  the  mortal  Jesus,  who,  as 
hanging  from  every  tree  (in  the  form  of  fruit,  etc.)  is  the  life  and 
salvation  of  men"   (Augustine.  Contra  Faust.,  XX,  2). 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  the  supernatural  genesis  of  Jesus  is  given' 
the  form  of  an  incarnation  of  the  personified  Word  (Logos)  of 
God :   "In  the  beginning  was  the  \\V)rd,  and  the  Word  was  with 

God,  and  the  Word  was  God \11  things  through  him  came  into 

being \nd  the  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us, 

and  w^e  discerned  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  with  a 
father"  (i.  1-3,  14).  In  an  elTort  to  harmonize  this  self-contradic- 
tory doctrine  with  the  parthenogenesis  stories  of  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew, some  of  the  early  Fathers  taught  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  in  the  Tivclvc  Topics  of  the  Faith 
ascribed  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Tops.  Til  and  IV),  while 
others  held  that  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  as  a  portion  of  the  divine 
nature  (Justin  Martyr,  I  ApoL.  ZZ;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Frax.,  26). 
But  according  to  John  xx.  21,  22,  the  holy  spirit  with  which  Jesus 
had  been  infused  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  :\postles  after  his 
death  and  resurrection,  when  "he  breathed  into  them,  and  says  to 
them.  Receive  the  holy  spirit."  According  to  Lactantius,  Jesus  is 
the   spoken   Word   of   God,   while   the  angels   are   spirits   who  pro- 
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ceeded  from  his  month  as  breath  (Dk'.  Inst..  1\',  8).  Augustine 
and  other  Fathers,  in  a  later  period,  beheved  that  Mary  conceived 
through  the  sense  of  hearing  (see  Maury,  Leg.  picnscs,  p.  179, 
note),  an  idea  adopted  into  the  Marionite  breviary  and  other  works 
sanctioned  by  fhe  Roman  CathoHc  Church  ( see  Donehoo,  Apoc. 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  37,  note  1).  In  one  view,  she  received  through 
her  ear  the  personiiied  Word  (Logos)  from  the  mouth  of  God; 
but  in  another  view  she  heard  his  word,  speech  or  message  (pr/ju,a) 
dehvered  by  Gabriel,  to  whom  she  said  (Luke  i.  38),  "be  it  to  me 
according  to  thy  word  (p/fia)"  :  and  in  all  probability  some  supposed 
that  Gabriel  referred  the  "power"  that  overshadowed  her  to  this 
divine  message  when  he  said  that  "no  word  ifty/Jia)  of  God  shall 
be  without  its  power"  (ibid.,  i.  37,  where  the  A.  \'.  renders:  "For 
with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible").  In  a  hymn  ascribed  to 
Bonaventura  we  find  the  lines: 

"Gaude  \'irgo,  mater  Christi, 
Quae  per  aurem  concepisti, 
Gabriel  nuntio." 

In  many  medieval  paintings  of  the  annunciation  the  Holy 
Spirit  appears  as  a  dove  (as  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus  according  to 
all  four  Canonical  Gospels ) .  Sometimes  a  ray  of  light  passes  from 
the  dove's  beak  (^  mouth)  to  the  ear  of  Mary;  and  again,  the 
preexistent  Saviour  descends  in  infant  form  upon  that  ray  of  light 
(see  Langlois,  Paintnre  sur  vcrre,  p.  157 ;  Leaky,  History  of  Ration- 
alism, I.  p.  224.  ed.  1866 — and  cf.  Inman,  Ancient  Faiths.  I,  Int., 
p.  Ill,  for  a  realistic  sculpture  in  which  the  dove  breathes  upon 
the  \'irgin).  As  is  well  known,  John's  Logos  is  that  of  Philo, 
which  as  the  "son"  of  God  and  the  "only-begotten"  is  an  inter- 
mediary or  messenger  between  God  and  the  created  universe.  It 
represents  not  only  the  masculine  Speech  and  Reason,  and  the 
world-soul  of  Heraclitus  and  the  Stoics,  but  also  the  feminine 
Wisdom  (Sophia)  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (viii.  8;  ix,  4,  9;  etc.). 
The  Gnostic  X'alentinians  taught  that  Sophia  is  the  Floly  Spirit  and 
the  celestial  Alother  of  Jesus,  while  his  father  is  Luke's  "Highest," 
with  whom  they  identified  their  Demiurge  or  creator  as  held  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  God  ( Ilippolytus,  Philosophum..  \l. 
30)  :  and  in  the  Gnostic  version  of  the  lost  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
Jesus  was  made  to  refer  to  "my  mother  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Origen, 
Horn.  XJ'.  in  Jereni.,  Comment,  in  Johan.,  II,  6).  But  Wisdom 
as  identified  with  the  Logos  as  Reason  is  sometimes  recognized  as 
a  masculine  personification,  and  as  such  becomes  incarnated  as  Jesus 
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(Justin  Martyr.  Try  ph.,  61;  Tertullian.  Adv.  Pra.v..  7,  19;  Adv. 
Herrnog..  18,  etc.).  thus  being-  a  mere  variant  of  the  Hindu  god 
of  wisdom.  (Jianesa,  who  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant  became 
incarnated  as  Buddha  (  see  above,  and  cf .  Zoroaster  conceived  of  a 
ray  of  the  Divine  Reason  as  a  variant  of  a  ray  of  sunlight).  In 
paintings  of  the  annunciation  to  Mary  belonging  to  the  Renaissance 
we  generally  find  the  fecundating  ray  of  light  (see  ^lichelet.  History 
of  France,  Book  XI,  Chap.  2,  etc.). 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 
After  Albert  Diirer.     (From  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  223.) 


We  saw  above  that  the  earth-mother  was  sometimes  considered 
to  be  inseminated  by  the  dew  ;  and  in  tiie  By::;aiifiiic  Guide  to  Paint- 
ing (in  Didron,  Christ.  Iconog.,  App.  11.  \'ol.  II,  p.  294)  the  miracle 
of  the  dew  on  the  fleece  while  the  ground  around  it  remained  dry — 
which  God  wrought  as  a  sign  that  he  would  save  Israel  by  the  hand 
of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  36-38) — is  recognized  as  a  type  or  prophecy 
of  the  conception  of  ATary;  and  in  the  Biblia  Paiiperuiii   (Didron. 
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Op.  cit..  App.  III.  \'ol.  II.  p.  403),  it  is  said  that  "the  Lord  shall 
descend  like  dew  upon  the  fleece,"  which  "tigured  the  glorious 
V'irgin  Mary  without  sin.  impregnate  with  the  infusion  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit"  (cf.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3.  where  the  dew  descends  on  Mount  Zion. 
and  Ixxii.  6.  where  the  Septuagint  has  it  that  God  "shall  come  as 
rain  upon  the  ileece,  and  as  drops  falling  upon  the  earth").  In  the 
highly  enthusiastic  Homilies  on  the  Annunciation  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Jesus  is  called  "the  enlightening 
Pearl"  (Horn.  II),  and  it  is  said  that  "just  as  the  pearl  comes  from 
the  two  natures,  namely  lightning  and  water,  the  occult  signs  of  the 
sea  (but  according  to  Pliny,  from  the  dew  and  the  oyster — see 
above),  so  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  proceeds.  .  .  .from  the  pure, 
and  chaste,  and  undefiled  and  holy  \'irgin  Alary"  (  Llom.  I — a  similar 
passage  of  earlier  date  being  found  in  Ephraem  Syrus,  De  Margarita 
Pretiosa).  The  author  of  these  Homilies  understands  that  Jesus 
wa's  the  son  of  Alary  by  God,  explaining  that  "Gabriel  was  sent 
to  wed  the  creature  (Alary)  with  the  Creator,"  etc.  But  he  also 
identifies  Jesus  with  God.  and  makes  him  say  to  Gabriel,  "Proceed 
to  the  place  of  sojourn  (Alary)  that  is  worthy  of  my  word.... 
proceed  to  the  light  cloud  (  Alary)  and  announce  to  it  the  shower 
of  my  coming.  .  .  .speak  in  the  ears  of  my  rational  ark  (  Alary),  so 
as  to  prepare  for  me  the  accesses  of  hearing.  .  .  .Can  anything  be 
impossible  with  me,  the  Creator  of  all?.  ..  .Yes,  surely,  if  the  fire 
of  the  wilderness  injured  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  1-4),  my  coming  will 
indeed  injure  Alary  ;  but  if  that  fire  which  served  as  the  adumbra- 
tion ( i.  e.,  foreshadowing)  of  the  advent  of  the  fire  of  divinity 
from  heaven  fertilized  the  bush,  and  did  not  burn  it,  what  wilt  thou 
say  of  the  Truth  (for  the  Word  or  Wisdom)  that  descends  not 
in  a  flame  of  fire,  but  in  the  form  of  rain?"  (  Ho'm.  Ill;  cf.  the 
Hebrew  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  where  it  is  said  of  God,  "Alay  he  come  down 
like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth," 
and  see  Septuagint  version  as  above  quoted).  Thus  in  Homilies 
I  and  II  the  parthenogenesis  of  Jesus  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
pearl  as  supposed  to  come  from  lightning  and  water,  and  in  Homily 
III  the  conception  of  Alary  is  referred  to  a  shower  of  rain,  as  well 
as  to  the  sound  of  God's  voice — probably  as  identified  with  thunder, 
with  the  annunciation  viewed  as  having  occurred  during  a  thunder- 
and-lightning  storm.  Again,  in  some  medieval  paintings  of  the 
annunciation,  Gabriel  presents  a  lily  to  Alary  as  if  that  flower  were 
the  inseminating  intermedium  (Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madomm, 
pp.  217.  227.  etc. — and  see  above  for  stories  of  the  lotus  of  which 
the  lilv  is  a  variant). 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  indicate  the  season  of  either 
the  conception  or  birth  of  Jesus.  March  25  (the  spring  equinox) 
as  finally  accepted  for  the  annunciation  to  Mary  was  obviously 
suggested  as  being  nine  months  before  December  25  (the  winter 
solstice)  for  the  birth  of  Jesus — as  of  Mithra  and  other  sun-gods. 
But  there  is  no  month  of  the  year  in  which  the  birthday  of  Jesus 
has  not  been  located  at  one  time  or  another  (see  Encycl.  Biblica, 
s.  V.  Nativity)  ;  while  the  birthdays  of  other  gods  are  assigned  to 
the  spring  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice,  as  well  as  the  winter 
solstice. 

As  the  parthenogenous  earth-mother  is  properly  ever-virginate. 
sometimes  being  represented  as  an  indevirginate  wife  (see  above), 
there  is  in  the  mythic  view  no  inconsistency  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  "perpetual  virginity"  of  Mary  and  the 
early  Gospel  tradition  according  to  which  she  and  Joseph  had  other 
children  besides  Jesus.  Four  named  brothers  and  an  unspecified 
number  of  unnamed  sisters  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiii.  55, 
56 :  cf .  Mark  vi.  3,  for  the  brothers  only,  and  also  Matt.  xii.  47 ; 
Mark  iii.  32,  etc.).  But  some  of  the  x\pocryphal  Gospels  and  most 
of  the  Church  Fathers  unnecessarily  represent  these  brothers  and 
sisters  as  children  of  Joseph  and  a  former  wife ;  taking  the  names 
of  the  four  brothers  from  the  Gospel  tradition,  and  definitely  speci- 
fying two  sisters,  for  whom  names  are  supplied  by  some  (Pseudo- 
Matt.,  42  ;  JoscpJi  the  Carpenter,  2 — and  see  Donehoo,  Apoc.  Life, 
p.  27).  In  all  probability  the  seven  children  of  Joseph  (and  of  Mary, 
originally)  are  representatives  of  the  seven  planets,  with  Jesus  in 
his  solar  character  and  his  two  sisters  for  the  moon  and  X'enus- — ^in 
which  view  Mary  and  Joseph  are  figures  of  the  earth-mother  and 
the  heaven-father  or  cosmic  man.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  probable 
that  an  Old  Testament  type  or  prophecy  of  this  sevenfold  group 
of  children  was  recognized  in  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  where  Hannah  sings 
that  "the  barren  has  borne  seven"  in  a  time  of  prosperity  for  the 
Israelites;  and  as  Hannah's  song  (verses  1-10)  is  obviously  imi- 
tated in  that  of  Mary,  shortly  after  the  annunciation  (Luke  i.  46-55), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  original  text  of  Luke  i.  represented 
Mary  as  a  barren  woman  before  the  genesis  of  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  Joseph,  like  Hannah  before  the  genesis  of  Samuel  as  the  son  of 
Elkanah.  Thus  according  to  the  Kabbalistic  Zohar  (on  Gen.  i.  27.), 
"the  spirit  of  wisdom,"  prepared  for  the  Messiah,  Son  of  David, 
will  come  from  God's  throne  to  a  barren  woman — where  we  have 
a  variant  Messianic  application  of  God's  promise  of  exemption  from 
barrenness  among  the  blessings  of  the  happy  future  (see  above). 
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Mary  (Mariam  or  Miriam)  signifies  "the  corpulent"'  (i.  e.. 
"beautiful,"  according  to  the  Oriental  standard),  and  it  is  the  name 
of  the  sister  of  Moses.  But  in  all  probability  the  primary  Old 
Testament  type  of  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
was  recognized  in  the  barren  "great  woman."  the  Shunammite.  in 
the  story  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  i\-.  8-17 — see  above)  ;  for  Shunammite 
was  a  type  name  for  a  beautiful  woman,  especially  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  as  in  the  case  of  David's  concubine.  Abishag  the  Shunammite 
(1  Kings  i.  3.  etc.).  It  is  also  probable  that  the  beautiful  and 
beloved  bride  of  (the  solar)  Solomon  was  originally  called  a  Shu- 
nammite in  Cant.  vi.  13.  where  the  extant  text  has  Shulamite ;  and 
this  beautiful  young  woman  is  sometimes  recognized  as  a  type  of 
the  A'irgin  Mary  by  Christian  writers  (Tertullian,  Adz'.  Marc,  l\\ 
11.  etc.),  wdiile  in  the  Jewish  Targum  on  Cant.  vii.  3.  the  breasts 
of  Solomon's  bride  are  interpreted  as  symbols  of  the  two  coming 
Redeemers — Messiah,  son  of  David,  and  Messiah,  son  of  Ephraim 
— who  are  perhaps  represented  in  one  view  by  the  Xew  Testament 
Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist. 

Joseph  was  supposed  to  signify  "adding,"  "multiplying"  or  "in- 
creasing" (as  in  Gen.  xxx.  24;  cf.  xlix.  22-26).  therefore  being  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  father  of  Mary's  children  (whether  or  not 
he  was  so  named  in  the  original  Gospel  tradition).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Joseph  was  considered  the  greatest  man  ever  born  (Eccle- 
siasticus  xlix.  15),  while  it  is  said  in  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xlix.  24: 
"The  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  supple  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  one  (Jehovah)  of  Jacob,  from  thence,  (from)  the  shepherd, 
the  stone  of  Israel"  ( i.  e.,  Jehovah — as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment). But  the  A.  A',  has:  "(from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the 
stone  of  Israel),"  and  the  text  was  doubtless  so  understood  by  the 
earliest  Christians,  for  Jesus  is  the  "stone"  in  the  Xew  Testament 
(Matt.  xxi.  42:  Mark  xii.  10:  Luke  xx.  17:  Acts  iv.  11:  1  Pet.  ii. 
6-8;  cf.  Justin  ?klartyr,  Tryph..  126).  Eurthermore.  Jehovah  is 
the  great  multiplier  or  increaser  of  all  living  things,  as  well  as  the 
creator  (see  previous  article,  on  "The  Cosmic  Multiplications")  • 
and  Joseph  (the  increaser),  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  was  doubtless 
recognized  as  a  coimterpart  of  the  latter's  heavenly  father,  Jehovah, 
the  creator ;  for  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  Joseph  is  a  carpenter,  builder  or 
worker  in  wood  (tcktojv — the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  vi.  3,  as 
extant,  making  Jesus  the  carpenter,  while  the  Diatessaron  has,  "a 
carpenter,  son  of  a  carpenter").  The  Greek  reVrtoi'  was  also  applied 
to  any  craftsman,  and  ^schylus  speaks  of  the  procreator  of  i 
race  of  men  as  tcktoh'  yevov;  (Sup p.,  594)  ;  while  apxiTiKnor  signifies 
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a  chief  artificer,  a  master  builder  (our  architect),  and  we  speak 
of  God  as  "the  architect  of  the  universe."  In  the  Rigveda  Twashtri 
is  the  carpenter-creator,  who  made  the  great  ladle  ( for  the  dome  of 
the  heaven)  which  is  converted  into  four  ladles  by  the  Ribhus  or 
sun's  rays  (I,  20,  6;  188,  9;  IV,  35,  3;  cf.  the  four  carpenters  of 
Zech.  i.  20,  21).  But  Twashtri  also  fabricates  the  thunderbolts 
(Rigveda,  I,  85,  9),  like  HephcTstus  or  Vulcan,  the  divine  smith. 
In  the  Vishnu  Pnrana  Twashtri  is  the  chief  of  architects  (IV,  11), 
and  in  the  southern  India  of  later  times  he  is  the  carpenter-god 
and  the  father  of  the  divine-human  Salivahana,  who  is  born  of  a 
virgin  and  crucified  (Higgins,  Anacalypsis,  I,  p.  662).  In  Egypt 
Ptah  was  the  great  artificer-god.  the  worker  in  metals,  sculptor, 
master  architect  and  designer  of  all  creation — often  being  figured 
fashioning  the  egg  of  the  universe  on  a  potter's  wheel  (see  Budge. 
Gods,  I,  p.  501).  In  Amos  vii.  7  Jehovah  is  described  as  standing 
"upon  a  wall,  with  a  plumb-line  in  his  hand."  thus  apparently  being 
conceived  as  a  mason. 


A  LIBERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CONSERXWTLSAL 

BY   T.   SWANN    HARDING. 

I^HE  epidemic  of  reactionism  wliich  set  in  in  all  countries  during 
the  Great  War  naturally  leads  the  reflective  mind  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  conservatism  by  which  it  was  given  birth.  Xor  was  this 
epidemic  allayed  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Late  in  1919  the 
Nation  was  telling  us  that  an  Englishman  who  \isited  Amer- 
ica was  simply  amazed  at  the  dogmatic  intolerance  of  the  forces 
of  reaction,  and  this  clear-sighted  liberal  journal  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  jeopardy  of  losing  the  fruits  of  a  war 
ostensibly  for  idealism,  by  adopting  measures  for  tlie  repression 
of  liberal  opinion  more  stringent  than  those  of  our  late  autocratic 
foe. 

The  direct  antithesis  between  the  liberal  and  the  conservative 
mind,  their  difficulty  in  understanding  one  another,  their  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  view-point  of  each  other  aiid  the  apparent  cer- 
tainty of  acrimonious  debate  whenever  they  come  together,  are 
well  known.  Yet  both  conservative  and  liberal  are  men.  plain 
human  animals  tempted  in  all  points  alike,  more  or  less  educated, 
more  or  less  capable  of  reasoning:  men  who  "fulfil  the  demands 
of  the  love-life  in  mechanical  routine.  .  .  .beget  children  at  stated 
intervals.  .  .  .and  face  the  last  adventure  swathed  and  coddled  by 
the  devices  of  science,  substituting  oxygen  for  the  oil  of  sacrament."^ 
Indeed,  these  "hereditary  enemies'"  differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree ; 
the  two  attitudes  of  mind  are  but  facets  of  the  same  cerebral  sub- 
stance projecting  into  space  in  opposite  directions.  And,  as  in  other 
matters,  heredity  and  environment  decree  the  direction  of  this  devel- 
opment. Furthermore,  when  this  development  gains  a  certain  mo- 
mentum in  a  definite  direction  the  tendency  is  for  the  dogmatism  of 
deep  conviction  to  make  a  bigot  in  either  case. 

1  Alice  Raphael,  "The  Modern,  The  Nczv  Republic,  May  17,  1919. 
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Emerson  has  said  that  "reform  is  affirmative,  conservatism 
negati\'e  :  conservatism  goes  for  comfort,  reform  for  truth."'-  The 
essential  difference  between  the  conservative  and  the  reformer  (or 
hberal )  is  that  th.e  former  is  static  and  by  nature  intolerant ;  the 
latter  is  plastic  and  normallv  tolerant.  Psychologically  considered 
the  conservative  has  ceased  to  learn  because  he  has  ceased  to  admit 
the  necessity  for  new  categories  of  knowledge,  and  continues  to  cram 
all  new  facts,  however  irrele\ant.  into  the  categories  already  at 
hand.  The  liberal  is  not  aA  erse  to  formulating  new  and  rational 
categories  for  facts  as  they  come  into  consciousness. 

To  a  child  that  round  object  with  a  yellowish  exterior  is  a  ball. 
And  so  long  as  it  remains  a  ball,  instead  of  becoming  an  orange, 
the  child  is  a  conser\ative.  It  refuses  to  add  to  its  categories,  but 
crams  anv  object  bearing  a  resemblance,  however  remote,  to  its 
plaything  into  its  category  "Rail."  Hut  lil^eralism  usually  conquers 
in  the  end  almost  of  necessity  antl  the  new  category  "( )range"  is 
not  unwillingly  acknowledged.  And  not  long  thereafter  a  lemon  is 
confidently  filed  under  the  convenient  categorical  concept  "Orange" 
where  it  remains  until  a  further  excursion  into  liberalism  releases  it. 

Eventually  a  certain  stage  of  maturity  is  almost  inevitably 
reached  where  the  distaste  for  forming  new  categories  overbalances 
the  desire  for  strict  verity,  and  we  have  the  conservative  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  liberal  is,  therefore,  mentally 
young,  whatever  his  years :  but  it  is  an  unusual  liberal  who  can 
retain  sufficient  deliberation  at  sixty  not  to  denounce  vehemently 
the  young  radicals  of  the  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  take 
grudgingly  to  the  scientific,  political  or  religious  advances  as  they 
appear,  because  of  their  disinclination  to  rearrange  their  mental 
furniture.  They  seek  repose  rather  than  truth.  And  here  you  have 
also  the  conservative  par  excellence. 

And  so  man  is  ever  the  victim  of  two  opposing  tendencies. 
On  the  one  hand  is  conservatism  urging  that  he  has  already  suffi- 
cient classifications  for  all  possible  contingencies  and  that  new  facts 
must  be  made  to  fit  old  convictions :  on  the  other  is  liberalism 
declaring  that  knowledge  is  boundless  and  that  by  forever  cramming 
new  facts  into  old  categories  he  will  develop  slovenly  mental  habits, 
eventually  reaching  a  stage  of  complete  inertia  at  which  pure  rea- 
soning becomes  impossible. 

So  divergent  are  these  habits  of  mind  that  in  case  of  controversy 
the  conservative  stands  aghast  at  the  latitude  of  the  liberal ;  and, 
lacking  the  means  of  refuting  facts  which  he  cannot  correlate,  he 

-  In  "Intellect." 
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resorts  to  vituperation  and  personalities,  finally  in  immoderate  rage 
to  brand  his  opponent  a  dangerous  intellectual  heretic  who  merits 
instant  suppression.  The  liberal,  for  his  part,  finds  it  difficult  to 
retain  his  equanimity  in  the  presence  of  what  is  obviously  arrested 
mental  development ;  he  feels  his  impotence  to  make  the  conservative 
comprehend  in  the  same  manner  that  the  adult  feels  his  impotence 
to  explain  the  law  of  atomic  proportions  to  a  child  of  eight ;  and  he 
must  always  be  on  his  guard  against  the  bigotry  which  attacks  those 
whose  mental  agility  is  greater,  their  stock  of  facts  being  so  sys- 
tematized as  to  be  serviceable.  For  liberalism  can  be  dogmatic  in- 
deed and  the  utter  intolerance  of  the  incorrigible  radical  surpasseth 
comprehension. 

Conservatives  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes — first, 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  think,  and,,  secondly,  those  who,  if  they 
do  not  precisely  think,  yet  go  through  a  process  which  resembles 
thought  sufticiently  to  deceive  them.  Perhaps  a  more  simple  classi- 
fication would  be  that  of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  conservatives  : 
in  either  case  they  may  or  may  not  be  educated,  for  sometimes  in- 
telligence bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  education.  Sometimes  this  in- 
telligence rises  into  self-consciousness  and  a  ])articularly  illogical 
position  is  realized  in  all  its  absurdity.  This  is  the  high-water  mark 
of  conservatism  and  denotes  the  point  where  one  is  almost  per- 
suaded to  seek  truth  rather  than  to  enjoy  ill-earned  repose. 

Conservatism  and  liberalism  are  in  strict  literalness  no  respec- 
ters either  of  age.  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  former  has  been  frequently  associated  with  those  young  in 
years,  the  latter  with  physical  decay.  This  may  be  true  in  countries 
where  a  college  or  university  education  inculcates  the  habit  of  think- 
ing rather  than  crams  the  student  with  ill-digested  facts.  In  Amer- 
ica, however,  there  are  no  more  hopeless  conservatives,  no  more 
dyed-in-the-wool  reactionaries  and  partisans  of  things-as-they-arc 
than  the  average  college  or  university  undergraduate. 

Furthermore,  liberalism  is  sometimes  associated  with  education, 
while  the  conservative  is  thought  of  as  a  hidebound,  rule-of-thumb 
individual  remote  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  conservative  is  often  deeply  learned  in  the 
lore  of  everything  save  cogitation  proper  and  may  possess  copious 
alphabetical  distinction  of  university  origin.  And,  what  is  still  more 
curious,  the  consen-ative  is  occasionally  capable  of  real,  out-and-out 
liberalism  in  some  matters  while  he  remains  hopelessly  traditional 
in  others.  The  political  liberal  who  is  a  religious  conservative;  the 
moral  liberal  who  is  a  philosophic  conservative ;  the  scientific  liberal 
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who  is  a  narrow,  nationalistic  conservative — these  types  are  well 
known. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  them  in  the  cold  light  of  reason  and 
unmodified  by  the  lurid  haze  of  passion,  the  mental  habits  of  some 
people  are  little  short  of  startling.  We  go  along  moderately  open- 
minded,  not  restricting  our  reading  to  a  select  list  that  coddles  our 
personal  perjudices.  but  browsing  boldly  here  and  there,  now  im- 
bibing the  cocksure  conservatism  of  the  daily  press,  now  sipping 
the  pungent  concoctions  of  the  dubious  radical.  We  seek  to  see 
matters  as  others  see  them,  to  comprehend  their  view-point,  always 
understanding  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  the  possession  and 
expression  of  their  opinions  as  we  have  to  ours.  We  utilize  common 
sense  and  the  scientific  method  coupled  with  rather  a  catholic  phi- 
losophy in  appraising  various  institutions  and  habits  of  life  ;  and  we 
finally  reach  conclusions  which  seem  to  us  not  at  all  startling,  cer- 
tainly not  particularly  original  or  unique,  least  of  all  heretical  and 
positively  dangerous. 

And,  having  for  a  while  lived  thus  benignly  and  indulgently 
all  to  ourselves,  we  go  out  into  the  rude  world  and  constantly  meet 
people  whose  attitude  toward  our  casual  opinions  shocks  us  with  its 
violence.  Suddenly  we  get  a  pained  look  and  some  perfectly  reason- 
able assertion  is  hurriedly  brushed  aside  as  Bolshevik,  or  anti- 
American,  or  sacrilegious,  and  broad  hints  are  thrown  out  that  it 
might  go  hard  with  us  for  these  sentiments ! 

We  meet,  for  instance,  the  man  wdio  honestly  believes  that  all 
the  evil  in  the  world  is  contained  precisely  wnthin  the  confines  of 
the  German  Empire — (that  is,  we  did  meet  this  man;  surely  he  is 
disillusioned  now,  so  long  after  the  imbecility  of  \'ersailles) — and 
that  with  the  destruction  of  Germany  "Truth,  crushed  to  earth, 
shall  rise  again"  and  Right  shall  forever  occupy  the  throne.  Or  we 
meet  that  naive  individual  who  firmly  believed  that  the  Teuton  race 
would  be  actually  annihilated  and  that  the  hanging  of  the  Kaiser 
would  fitly  culminate  our  righteous  crusade ;  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  reason  militates  against  the  murder  of  seventy  million  people 
as  well  as  against  one  dynasty  daring  to  risk  the  prestige  of  king- 
craft by  hauling  another  dynasty  into  court.  Or  we  meet  that 
tender  girl  in  her  twenties  who  hails  from  Alabama  and  who 
hates  the  Northerner  with  a  bitterness  that  at  least  attests  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Sherman  lived  his  doctrine  of  war,  how- 
ever unnecessary  and  unreasonable  the  perpetuation  of  such  hatred 
— born  of  the  War  of  Rebellion — is. 

Again,  we  meet  that  simple,  trusting  soul  who  was  assured  that 
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all  the  diabolical  hideousness  of  war  was  the  work  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  "our"  side  marched  heroically  and  hymn-laden  to  a  martyr's 
death  with  their  minds  reverberating  with  noble  ideals,  their  hearts 
steeled  in  unctuous  self-righteousness,  their  hands  unsoiled  with 
blood  and  their  bayonets  inflicting  some  mysterious  variety  of  glori- 
fied and  sanctimonious  wound.  Or  we  can  meet  that  kindly,  humane 
and  gentle  individual  (  he  really  is  so  personally — though  crazed  with 
misdirected  patriotism  he  it  is  who  makes  war  possible)  who  viewed 
the  submarine  blockade  of  England  and  the  harshness  of  the  German 
in  Belgium  with  wrath  that  knew  no  bounds  and  denunciations  of 
passionate  intensity :  but  who  finds  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
starvation  of  the  women  and  children  of  Central  Europe  by  reason 
of  an  inhuman  peace  which  barbarously  demands  their  milk  and  their 
bread  even  as  they  perish.  If  the  German  sinned,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  we  certainly  have  done  likewise.  To  (juote  Glutton- 
Brock — "We  have  no  right  to  put  any  man  or  nation  outside  the 
pale :  we  are  not  gods,  with  the  right  or  power  of  damnation,  but 
men."-'  and  we  ha\e  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory. 

The  day  has  not  long  passed  when  we  knew  a  Paris  which 
would  never,  never  have  aught  to  do  with  the  German  again  ;  to-day 
that  Paris  is  reasonably  full  of  Germans  employed  by  the  French 
as  before  1914.  We  knew  the  America  and  the  Allied  nations  which 
would  under  no  circumstances  ha\e  trade  dealings  with  the  "un- 
speakable Hun" :  recently  we  have  observed  the  undignifTied  and 
breathless  scramble  to  stake  out  trade  claims  in  Central  Europe 
immediately  the  barriers  were  let  down. 

Perhaps  we  are  theologically  inclined.  If  so,  we  may  come  into 
contact  wdth  that  cold  stone  wall  embodied  in  the  personality  of  the 
Evangelical  minister  who  finds  it  quite  correct  to  accept  new  mem- 
bers by  letter  from  heterodox  congregations  (  perhaps  because  that 
increases  his  own  flock),  but  who  discovers  that  the  Almighty  would 
be  seriously  offended  if  a  letter  of  fellowship  were  given  to  one  of 
his  flock  who  desired  to  unite  with  a  liberal  congregation.  En 
passant,  what  an  admirable  way  to  produce  infidelity!  For  what 
intelligent  man  can  worship  a  God  who  is  supposed  to  stoop  to  such 
petty  hairsplitting?  ( )r,  again,  we  may  easily  discover  this  very  day 
individuals  who  hang  their  fate  throughout  all  eternity,  and  the 
fate  of  all  other  humans  besides,  upon  such  tremendously  important 
matters  as  the  assumption  that  Genesis  is  an  historical  narrative, 
that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  strict  truth  rather  than  humorous  allegory. 

3  A.  Clutton-Brock.  "Tlie  Pursuit  of  Happiness,   Tlic  Atlantic,  Dec,  1919 
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that  A  loses  personally  indicted  the  Pentateuch  or  that  the  disciple 
John  wrote  the  Gospel  which  bears  that  name.  We  may  find  by 
hundreds  those  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  or  that  sacrament, 
this  or  that  formula,  this  or  that  creedal  injunction  are  matters  of 
supreme  importance  to  a  Deity  who  is  postulated  as  omnipotent, 
omniscent,  omnipresent  and  burdened  in  addition  with  the  minutise 
of  an  entire  universe !  In  a  land  among  the  most  enlightened  as  to 
religious  toleration  a  President  found  it  at  times  embarrassing  to  be 
a  Unitarian,  every  public  man  discovers  the  expediency  of  being 
thought  orthodox  and  the  evils  of  cosmos  are  ever  and  anon  righte- 
ously accredited  to  the  Jew  by  some  fervid  divine. 

Or,  to  view  the  conservative  mind  in  a  third  aspect^ — that  of 
shifting  facts  from  categories  in  diametric  opposition  in  order  to 
give  a  "cloak  of  self-righteousness  to  extenuate"  the  ruthless  attain- 
ment of  any  desired  end.  In  any  contest  the  ethical  values  involved 
are  usually  of  the  nature  of  afterthought  or  accessory ;  thus  it  is 
often  necessary  to  remould  ethics  or  philosophy  in  order  to  procure 
ideals  to  camouflage  aggression  or  worse  deeds.  This  mental  jug- 
glery gives  rise  to  an  interesting  type  of  mind  which  appears  to 
believe  two  diametrically  opposing  things  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  psychological  explanation  being  that  the  same  fact  is  tempo- 
rarily utilized  in  opposing  categories.  Thus  it  is  that  the  militarist 
can  prove  that  military  training  prevents  the  very  war  which  alone 
can  give  rise  to  those  manly  virtues  which  it  is  the  province  of  mili- 
tary training  to  prevent  war  from  teaching  us ! 

Such  people  as  these  can  espouse  a  gospel  of  a  prince  of  peace 
while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  that  war  is  righteously  justi- 
fiable whenever  expedient  or  desirable.  Some  of  the  articles  in  the 
Hibbcrt  Joiinial  during  the  war  Avere  marvels  of  ingenuity  at  prov- 
ing that  war  and  Christianity  are  perfectly  compatible ;  before  the 
war  other  articles  proved  the  direct  opposite  from  the  same  facts ; 
after  the  war  apologists  demonstrated  that  there  was  truth  in  both 
contentions.  These  anomalous  people  can  admit  the  truth  of  a  fact 
in  a  scientific  context  while  denouncing  the  same  fact  as  false  in  a 
theological  context.  They  can  view  with  utmost  loathing  and  con- 
tempt a  course  pursued  by  another  nation  to  attain  some  nationalistic 
end  while  palliating  their  own  nation  for  an  exactly  similar  depre- 
dation and  citing  philosophical  and  ethical  proofs  in  each  case.  Yet 
it  must  be  understood  that  however  absurd  or  disingenuous  such 
action  may  appear  on  the  surface,  the  individual   is   intellectually 

*  Thorstein  Ve])len,  The  Nature  of  Peace,  Introduction. 
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honest  in  so  far  as  he  ]H'rniits  himself  to  he  informed  and  is  usually 
sincere. 

However  irftitional  it  may  seem  to  an}-  open-minded  ])erson. 
who  would  trouhle  himself  to  think  calmly — rather  then  impulsivelv 
or  emotionally — there  are  people  of  this  day  and  generation  who 
seriously  hold  the  opinions  mentioned  (  and  even  worse )  and  who 
are  utterlv  intolerant  of  any  opposing-  view.  These  are  the  people 
wdio  continually  force  new  wine  into  old  hottles,  who  force  new 
facts  into  outgrown  categories,  and  who  insert  the  same  fact  into 
diverse  categories  if  it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so.  As  Butler  re- 
marked, we  do  not  mind  a  difference  of  opinion  if  we  feel  that  our 
opponent  has  a  tirm  grasp  of  our  position  or  that  he  is  trying  to 
understand  but  fails  through  lack  of  education  or  defect  of  intellect ; 
what  displeases  us  is  to  know  that  he  could  understand  if  he  chose — 
but  he  will  not  choose  to  do  so.  C  )bviously  this  last  class  of  con- 
servatives is  less  supportable  than  the  verv  large  class  lacking  in 
education  and  deficient  in  intellect.-' 

Sometimes  the  condition  arises  not  from  a  disinclination  to 
thought,  but  from  an  actual  atrophy  of  the  thinking  faculty  due 
either  to  habitually  taking  the  predigested  cogitations  of  others  in 
toto.  or  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  assuming  to  be  thought  wdiat  is 
really  an  emotional  conflict  resulting  in  the  domination  of  the  most 
powerful  impulse.  And.  however  presumptuous  in  a  liberal  to  say 
so,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ^•erv  tenets  of  liberalism  recjuire  it  to 
be  attentive  to  conservatism  and  to  gi^e  the  statist  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  effort  to  comprehend,  while  the  ultimate  reply  of 
conservatism  to  all  forms  of  liberalisn-i  is.  and  has  been  down  the 
ages.  Infidel!  Heretic!  Dangerous  radical!  True  enough  the  con 
servative  gets  "rest,  commodity  and  reputation."  But  "he  in  whom 
the  love  of  truth  predominates  will  keep  himself  aloof  from  all 
moorings  and  afloat.  He  will  abstain  from  dogmatism  and  recognize 
all  the  opposite  negations  between  which,  as  walls,  his  being  is  swung. 
He  submits  to  the  inconvenience  of  suspense  and  imperfect  opinion, 
but  he  is  a  candidate  for  truth,  as  the  other  is  not,  and  respects  the 
highest  law  of  his  being."     It  is  Emerson  who  speaks.'' 

•''  In  terms  of  modern  psychology  the  conservative  might  be  described  as 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  unconscious  (or  subconscious)  mind  where  live  the 
child  and  the  primitive  and  where  are  seated  all  intolerance  and  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  M.  K.  Bradby  shows  in  her  Psycho-Aiialysis  how  Wilberforce  was 
enabled  to  see  the  immorality  of  enslaving  the  black  race  while  he  saw  the 
appeal  of  downtrodden  British  labor  for  justice  merely  as  a  licentious  rebellion 
against  authority.  He  was,  in  the  latter  case,  merely  a  rich  man  with  an  un- 
conscious love  of  power  which  overruled  his  conscious  reason. 

«  In  "Intellect." 
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Having  now  considered  the  matter  more  or  less  abstractly,  in- 
stances of  certain  interesting  conservatives  come  to  mind  and  a  few 
brief  analyses  may  ])ro\e  informative.  There  is  "for  one  the  case 
of  the  man  who  recently  asked  the  writer  what  he  thought  of  the 
Jenkins  case,  adding  in  stereotyped  manner — "Of  course,  those 
Mexicans  are  such  rascals  you  can  never  believe  what  they  say." 
This  man  was  head  of  the  scientific  staff  of  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern and  constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  arrested 
intellectual  development  we  have  known.  In  some  respects  he  was 
still  positively  infantile.  In  science  he  was  an  empiricist ;  practically 
he  knew  not  thought  at  all  in  any  matter  although  he  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  the  accepted  convictions  then  current  in  his 
social  stratum. 

Now  the  writer  was  far  from  an  expert  on  Mexico.  He  had 
read  perhaps  twenty  volumes  on  Mexico  and  its  problems  ;  he  had 
read  the  ])ress  of  the  distracted  country  quite  frequently  during 
several  years ;  he  had  had  several  intelligent  correspondents  in 
Mexican  cities  who.  in  addition  to  certain  Latin-Americans  he  knew 
personally,  conveyed  the  IMexican  view-point  to  some  extent.  Finally, 
he  had  read  the  American  liberal  journals  of  opinion  which  almost 
alone  voiced  an  attitude  of  philosophic  calm  and  made  a  real  effort 
to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  through  processes  of  orderly  delib- 
eration. And  yet  this  scant  knowledge  on  the  writer's  part  was  so 
encyclopedic  in  comparison  to  what  his  interrogator  knew  of  Mexi- 
can matters  that  intelligent  discussion  was  completely  inhibited. 
This  man  had  his  category  that  all  Mexicans  were  rascals  and  into 
this  he  instantly  packed  any  fact  whatsoever  that  came  up. 

In  other  matters  his  process  was  identical.  He  classified  the 
philosophic  anarcliist.  the  bombing  nihilist,  the  parlor  radical  and 
the  tepid  liberal  all  together  in  his  commodious  category  labeled 
"Bolshevik."  He  denounced  everything  which  did  not  cater  to  the 
perpetuation  of  things-as-they-are  (which  cotidition  satisfied  him 
completely )  as  dangerous  if  not  illegal.  He  abstracted  from  the 
newspapers  blatant  facts  suitable  to  his  purposes  and  supporting  his 
convictions  and  absolutely  ignored  all  else.  The  intellectual  penuri- 
ousness  of  the  average  newspaper  editorial  agreed  well  with  his 
delicately  balanced  mental  digestive  apparatus  and  he  adopted  the 
vested-interest  viewpoint  without  revision. 

Those  of  this  man's  kind  who  attend  church  sit  enthralled  in  a 
great  cathedral  while  a  learned  dean  breaks  the  "bread  of  life" 
consisting  of  such  stupendous  thoughts  as  his  wise  dictum  that 
present-day  unrest  was  to  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  race  which,  not 
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content  with  being  stee])ed  in  sin  thronqh  the  as^es.  had  now  added 
insult  to  injnrv  b\'  turninc:  radical!  As  if  e\il  were  exorcised  if 
announced  to  be  instigated  by  Hebrews  I  Or  as  if  it  were  evil  for 
any  race  to  be  the  cleansing,  stimulating,  agitating  power  which, 
should  strive  to  lead  us  to  better  things,  whether  to  some  extent  mis- 
taken in  ideals  or  no.  For  the  radical — though  less  a  radical  in 
practice  than  in  theory — has  a  most  important  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  his  moral  courage  marks  him  as  of  the  race  of  those 
fearless  prophets  who  stood  before  kings  to  boldly  condemn  their 
wicked  ways. 

T>ut  conservati\es  do  not  all  insist  upon  absolutely  predigested 
mental  pabtdimi :  they  are  not  all  so  ignorant  that  a  well-informed 
man  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  discover  some  common  ground 
for  discussion.  Many  of  them  are  deeply  learned  and  ha^■e  a  large 
stock  of  misplaced  facts  and  ideas,  all  so  badlv  filed  in  their  brains 
as  to  be  nearly  useless.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  quiet,  atiable. 
law-abiding.  Godfearing  colonial  Britisher  who,  wh.en  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  the  Prime  ^Minister  of  England  had  scant  respect  for 
the  truth,  took  this  as  a  personal  insttlt !  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  diplomacv  in  secret  makes  lying  a  necessity :  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  and  glorious  nation  might  have  an  execrable  Prime  ^linister, 
and  of  other  things  that  reflection  would  bring  to  mind,  he  had  no 
other  course  open  to  him  than  to  eml)race  an  atavism  to  a  lower 
cultural  and  intellectual  plane.  For  €|uite  frequently  the  uneducated 
and  the  rude  attempt  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  state  or  nation 
by  recourse  to  fistic  encounter,  but  it  is  unusual  to  witness  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  at  so  great  a  loss  to  reason.  Here  is  an  instance  of  hope- 
less conservatism,  for  it  is  most  flagrant  utilization  of  the  wrong 
category,  in  a  man  highlv  educated — in  fact,  in  a  real  scholar. 

On  analysis  we  find  him.  to  be  elderly  and  with  his  categories 
arranged.  Xor  has  he  any  idea  of  making  alterations  other  than 
to  facts  that  they  mav  fit  his  preconceptions.  During  the  war  he 
espoused  all  the  familiar  commonplaces  of  the  extreme  deviltry 
of  the  enemy  and  wrote  articles  that  could  have  been  turned  out 
wholesale  by  some  ludettered  reporter.  Tie  furnished  the  material 
which  is  easily  and  craftily  manipulated  by  the  powers  that  be  in 
the  interest  of  patriotism — that  sentiment,  says  \'eblen,  "which  has 
never  been  known  to  rise  to  the  consummate  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
abandon  except  when  bent  on  some  work  of  concerted  malevolence." 
He  is  the  tvpical  man  whose  way  of  thinking  makes  war  easy  to 
start  and  more  than  easy  to  justify.  His  entire  inabilitv  to  classifv 
facts  in  anv  other  waA'  than  redounding  to  the  glorv  of  the  Allies 
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and  to  the  degradation  of  the  Central  Empires  rendered  his  "reason- 
ing" dehcionsly  myopic  during  the  war  and  even  on  into  peace.  He 
actually  wondered  if  he  might  not  be  risking  social  ostracism  by 
corresponding  by  letter  with  a  liberal  several  thousand  miles  away ! 
And  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  prevalence  of  the  distorted  con- 
glomeration of  impulses  that  masqueraded  under  the  guise  of  thought 
in  so  many  communities  like  his.  At  times  this  interesting  man 
appeared  almost  inclined  really  to  reason  along  theological  and  philo- 
sophical lines  but  his  tether  was  short  and  he  soon  became  terrified 
at  his  temerity  and  lapsed  back  into  the  pleasant  calm  of  repose. 

This  man's  favorite  plaint  to  the  writer  was  that  of  his  being 
anti-Rritish  ;  this  is  the  same  accusation  presumably  intelligent  people 
hurled  at  the  Xatiou  when  it  denounced  British  imperialism.  We 
may  remember  the  Jews  also  who  dubbed  Spinoza  a  Christian  while 
the  Christians  declared  him  an  infidel.  And  then  there  is  the  book 
of  Bertrand  Russell  suppressed  in  England  as  pro-German  and  in 
Germany  as  Allied  propaganda !  In  each  case  we  have  instances  of 
people  who  have  fashioned  their  categories  after  the  manner  of  con- 
servatism and  who  insist  upon  shading  the  fact  to  suit  the  conviction 
already  in  their  minds.  Thus  the  critics  of  the  Nation  could  not 
see  that  it  fought  imperialism  and  militarism  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality ;  conservative  myopic  bade  them  classify  any  criticism  whatso- 
ever of  the  British  Empire  as  anti-liritish  and  tlie  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought. 

There  might  also  be  mentioned  that  intelligent  and  relatively 
broad-minded  preacher  who  comj^lacently  faced  his  plutocratic  con- 
gregation on  the  matter  of  socialism  and  told  them  that  the  socialistic 
theory,  which  taught  of  course  that  bread  and  raiment  comprised 
the  entire  needs  of  man.  was  grossly  inadecjuate  :  it  neglected  man's 
spiritual  side  and  made  of  him  an  animal.  And  the  congregation 
nodded  friendly  approval,  because  to  all  of  them  things  as  they  are 
were  eminently  satisfactory  and  hence  their  category  was — anything 
which  appears  to  menace  the  prevailing  social  adjustment  is  false, 
dangerous  and  therefore  socialistic.  Consequently  they  neglected 
entirely  the  fact  that  the  ideal  of  socialism  is  to  see  that  all  have 
food  and  raiment  so  that  all  may  e(|ually  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  spiritually  and  culturally.  A  man  does  not  have  to  be  a 
socialist  to  comprehend  this  :  a  liberal  finds  it  not  difficult  to  do  so. 
because  he  has  arranged  his  categories  to  classify  facts  as  they  are. 
not  as  his  personal  j^rejudices  would  have  him  believe  them  to  be. 

A  particularlv  convenient  and  much  o\erworked  category  of  the 
present  dav  is  that  called  by  tlie  unrefiective  "anti-.\mericanism," 
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This  expression  is  used  bv  conservatives  to  designate  those  Ameri- 
cans who  oppose  lawlessness  whether  on  the  part  of  avowed  crimi- 
nals or  whether  indulged  in  by  legionaires  and  officers  of  the  law. 
In  somewhat  similar  manner  the  term  "pro-German"'  was  used 
during  the  war.  and  "Bolshevik"  subsequently,  to  denote  those  per- 
sons so  ungracious  as  to  differ  with  the  conservative  on  matters  of 
opinion.  Those  terms  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  applied  to 
such  notorious  Prussians  as  Romain  Rolland.  Arthur  Henderson. 
Albert  Thomas,  Anatole  France,  Henri  Barbusse,  T'>ertrand  Russell, 
and  in  America  Max  Eastman,  John  Haynes  Holmes.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  Thorstein  A'eblen  and  hundreds  of  others  of  thi-' 
ruthless  and  bloodthirsty  ilk  too  numerous  to  mention. 

An  interesting  intellectual  conservative  is  Agnes  Repplier"  in 
the  December.  1910.  AiJantic.  Herein  we  hnd  her  lauding  one 
.Samuel  Gompers  whose  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Allies  will  never 
be  forgiven  by  the  pacifists — "the  men  and  women  who  had  no  word 
of  protest  or  pity  when  Belgium  was  invaded,  when  the  Lusitania 
was  sunk,  when  towns  were  burned,  civilians  butchered,  and  girls 
deported."  Blere  the  connotation  of  the  category  labeled  "Pacifist" 
is  obvious.  Tt  is  also  of  interest  to  remember  that  Mr.  Gompers  did 
not  escape  the  pro-German  category  in  other  instances,  particularly 
among  the  advanced  and  enlightened  labor  leaders  of  England  who 
saw'  in  him  the  type  of  uncompromising  bitter-ender  whose  caustic 
vituperation  did  so  much  to  prolong  the  war.  It  was  just  such  loud 
denunciation  of  all  things  German  that  Bolo  Pasha  ct  al.  used  in  the 
Erench  papers  tliey  subsidized  with  German  monev.* 

Of  course,  a  moment's  real  thought  demonstrates  that  the  paci- 
fist harliored  no  such  cold-blooded  sentiments  and  never  did  harbor 
them.  The  pacifist  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  frantically  ])ro-Ally 
and,  as  speeches  of  David  Starr  Jordan  attest,  he  viewed  the  invasion 

"  Agnes  Repplier.  "Consolations  of  the  Conservative."  Tlic  Atlantic,  De- 
cember. 1919. 

*  A  delicious  morsel  of  intellectual  conservatism  is  served  cii  casserole  by 
the  Uupartica)!  Reticle  of  January-February.  1920.  where,  in  elegant  English, 
"the  yowlers  against  capitalism"  are  requested  "to  stop  and  take  breath"  on  the 
strength  of  gifts  to  mankind  by  Frick  and  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller.  Here  is 
reasoning  of  typical  moron  grade.  One  might  as  well  defend  an  assassin  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  kind  to  cats.  The  point  really  at  issue 
is  not  whether  multimillionaires  are  good  to  their  families  or  kindheared  at  the 
core;  but  are  they  now  merely  being  belatedly  generous  to  a  public  which  they 
have  formerly  robbed  shamelessly.  The  assertion  is  not  made  that  these  gentle- 
men have  robbed  the  public;  attention  is  merely  called  to  the  fact  that  such  is 
the  contention  of  the  enemies  of  the  capitalistic  sysem  and  that  the  bland  volu- 
bility of  the  Unparticaii  absolutely  ignores  the  real  point  at  issue.  Enlightened 
socialism  does  not  crave  charity;  it  is  merely  striving  half  blindly  toward  some 
system  which  shall  make  charity  a  superfluity. 
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of  Belgium  as  a  horrible  flaunting  of  international  ethics  ;  it  meant  that 
what  was  done  in  China  or  Persia  with  perfect  impunity  was  to  be 
sanctioned  by  an  ultracivilized  nation  in  Europe  itself.  But  as  the 
war  went  on  the  not-as-that-Publican-there  air  of  the  superhuman 
and  hypocritical  self-righteousness  of  the  Allies,  their  anguished 
impersonation  of  the  ravished  virgin,  and  their  studied  attempt  to 
heap  all  evil  on  the  head  of  the  enemy  sickened  the  pacifist  imtil  he 
came  very  near  viewing  with  complaisance  these  lusty  Teutons  who 
boisterously  acknowledged  their  deviltry,  not  pleading  ethical  or 
philosophical  extenuation,  but  simple  unvarnished  military  necessity. 
If  war  it  must  be  let  us  then  be  men  and  not  babies,  thought  the 
pacifist.  Evil  acknowledged  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  evil 
veneered  with  a  thin  coating  of  idealism  :  that,  alas,  it  was  a  veneer 
the  predatory  peace  of  Versailles  proves  too  well. 

But  the  pacifist  never  failed  to  observe  and  to  denounce  the 
very  obvious  sins  of  the  Germans,  though  to  do  so  was  a  work  of 
supererogation.  His  grievous  sin  against  conservatism  was.  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  he  demanded  a  cleansing  on  our  own  part.  He 
dared  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  our  sins  in  China,  in  the  Congo, 
in  Persia  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  dared  assert  that  an 
Allied  soldier  was  not  per  se  an  avenging  deity  in  white  raiment, 
and  to  the  eye  obsessed  with  the  sins  of  others  and  blinded  to  sin 
near  by  this  was  heinous — it  was  pacifist — or  it  belonged  in  any  of 
the  other  ambiguous  categories  used  by  conservatives  to  designate 
purveyors  of  philosophic  calm.  Exactly  this  process  goes  on  in 
thousands  of  cases  in  various  matters.  The  scientist  dismisses 
spiritualism  with  a  sneer  because  the  term  connotes  silly  moonshine  , 
the  spiritualist  dismisses  science  with  contempt  because  the  term 
connotes  pure  materialism,  and  each  painfully  distorts  the  facts  to 
fit  his  category  and  to  prove  his  point ;  psychologically  both  are 
conservatives. 

But  to  leave  the  conservatives  who  are  such  purely  and  simpl\ 
there  is  another  class  most  interesting  to  contemplate  which  might, 
from  a  dairy-lunch  nomenclature,  be  styled  half-and-half.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  a  minister  of  religion  in  a  liberal  faith 
who  in  theological  and  philosophical  matters  was  almost  radical 
Incidentally  he  preached  a  gospel  of  peace  and  vociferously  inter- 
preted Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  pacifist  in  righteous  distinction  from 
the  crude  un-Christian  militarists  in  Europe,  that  is  during  the  time 
that  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  America  went  into 
it.  Hereupon  political  conservatism  .came  to  the  minister's  aid  and 
he  blandly  ])reached  the  precise  opposite  making  it  appear  that  the 
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Xazarene  had  now  come  to  sanction  an  appeal  to  collective  homicide 
provided  our  cause  was  a  righteous  one. 

And  "our"  cause  is  a  righteous  one — even  in  Boer  and  Mexican 
wars,  the  former  a  war  always  viewed  with  shan^e  hy  the  highest 
type  of  Britisher,  the  latter  a  war  called  unprovoked  and  wrong  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  General  Grant.  Because  "the  moral  sense 
in  the  case  may  be  somewhat  easily  satisfied  with  a  modicum  of 
equity,  in  case  the  patriotic  bias  of  the  people  is  well  pronounced 
.  .  .  .and  even  very  attenuated  considerations  of  right  and  justice 
may  come  to  serve  as  a  moral  authentication  for  any  extravagant 
course  of  action  to  which  the  craving  of  national  prestige  may  in- 
cite."'' This  minister  could  also  argue  most  convincinglv  that  Jesus 
would  have  us  go  to  war  with  Mexico  in  very  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  by  Austria  toward  Serbia  ;  yet  the  IVlaster  was  sup- 
posed to  have  heartily  condemned  the  latter  villainy.  While  such 
distortion  of  the  teachings  of  a  great  leader  of  men  is  deplorable 
the  explanation  is  not  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  dishonesty  of 
the  minister :  he  was  merely  so  shaping  facts  as  to  fit  into  the 
categories  at  hand.  This  same  agile  mind  discovered  that  we  had 
long  misjudged  Japan  in  j^resuming  her  to  be  an  autocracy;  the  fact 
that  she  had  espoused  our  side  in  the  Great  War  ofit'ered  proof 
sufficient  of  her  democracy. 

This  calls  to  mind  another  cultured,  liberal  and  university- 
educated  gentleman  who  had  adhered  to  strict  neutrality  before  our 
entry  into  the  war  but  who  then  perceived  in  a  flash  that  a  conflict 
which  tore  a  world  in  twain  had  no  cause  other  than  German 
rapacity.  This  gentleman  taught  himself  to  believe  that  there  had 
not  been  one  slightest  iota  of  provocation  to  war  on  the  part  of  any 
nation  assisting  the  Allies.  He  could  actually  demonstrate  that 
preparation  for  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  brought  about  collective 
homicide,  while  preparation  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  merely 
conduced  to  perpetual  peace.  And  in  all  other  matters  this  man 
was  a  rational  being ;  of  such  is  the  myopia  of  conservatism.  There 
is  also  the  intelligent  girl  who  contrives  to  belong  to  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  creeds  and  at  the  same  time  to  approve  ideas  absolutelv 
at  variance  with  the  creed  when  these  ideas  are  not  in  a  theological 
context. 

These  cases  are  merely  variations  for  each  depends  upon  bun- 
gling categories  just  as  those  which  have  gone  before.  They  have 
additional  interest  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  development  has  been 

■'  Thorstein  Veblen,   The  Nature  of  Peaee,  "On  the   Nature  and  Uses  of 
Patriotism." 
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normal  in  most  directions  and  is  merely  arrested  in  one  or  two. 
When  these  people  were  presented  with  facts  demanding  a  new 
category  to  make  them  understandable,  and  if  these  facts  came  in 
on  their  "blind  side."  they  complacently  classified  the  fact  under  the 
old  heading  and  said  "German  lies,"  "Prussian  aggression,"  or 
"atheism,"  as  the  case  might  be.  In  a  similar  way,  when  the  ignorant 
are  presented  with  sodium  silicate  they  call  it  water-glass,  because 
this  combination  of  familiar  categories  suits  them  better,  given  their 
distaste  for  new  categories. ^° 

Finally  the  case  of  a  genial  Scot  comes  to  mind,  a  man  who 
desired  to  think  so  badly  that  his  conservatism  became  self-conscious, 
and  when  cornered  he  admitted  that  he  spoke  as  he  did  more  because 
it  gave  him  satisfaction  than  because  he  seriously  believed  himself. 
Emerson  has  said  we  cannot  have  both  truth  and  repose  :  yet  this  man 
had  chosen  just  sufficient  truth  to  give  him  repose.  When  he  de- 
clared that  we  should  make  our  own  goods  and  thus  be  independent 
of  German  production,  and  another  added  "and  also  independent  of 
British  and  French  production,"  he  demurred  at  the  amendment 
although  the  desire  was  as  logical  (and  as  irrational)  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  His  wish  was  not  to  see  his  adopted  countrv 
develop  commercially  but  to  see  Germany  lose  trade,  and  he  placed 
facts  in  irrelevant  categories  with  entire  nonchalance.  However, 
his  superior  mentality  caused  him  to  admit  the  logic  of  the  thing 
and  to  plead  nationalistic  bias  in  extenuation  :  he  could,  therefore, 
view  his  conservatism  analytically,  comprehend  its  absurdity  and 
its  limitations  ;  yet  he  declared  it  necessary  to  his  satisfactory  ex- 
istence. Also  when  some  one  remarked  that  the  Germans  had  shown 
particular  bravery  in  a  certain  engagement  he  characteristically  said, 
"I  know  that,  but  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  tuc  to  admit  it!" 

This,  then,  is  conservatism  most  pardonable,  most  hopeful  and 
most  promising  of  development.  And  that  man  was  developing  in 
spite  of  his  forty  years.  For,  as  we  consider  these  various  cases 
in  the  light  of  scientific  psychology,  it  is  apparent  that  each  repre- 
sents an   instance  of   impaired,   retarded  or  arrested   development. 

1"  In  this  connection  might  be  mentioned  the  individual  who  asked  Henry 
Herbert  Goddard  how  he  could  believe  in  "that  stuff"  called  psychology  when 
it  was  very  apparently  all  a  fake.  Dr.  Goddard  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  term  "psychology"  connoted  nothing  more  than  "hypnotism"  in  this  case, 
and,  the  science  having  been  classified  in  that  category,  was  discarded  as  value- 
less. (See  Preface  to  Goddard's  Psychology  of  the  Normal  and  Subnormal.) 
A  sentence  from  James  is  also  interesting.  He  says,  in  The  Meaning  of  Truth, 
"If  a  novel  experience,  conceptual  or  sensible,  contradict  too  emphatically  our 
preexistent  systems  of  belief,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  treated 
as  false."  No  wonder  conservatism  lies  so  deeply  imbedded  in  human  men- 
tality ! 
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The  history  of  the  world  demonstrates  that  as  we  learn  and  as  we 
progress  we  must  think  originally,  increase  our  categories,  search 
truth  open-mindedly — in  short,  be  liberal."  It  has  shown  that  con- 
servatism has  its  raiso)i  d'etre  as  the  ballast  force  which  prevents 
radicalism  from  being  too  impetuous.  Liberalism  has  as  its  province 
to  think  dispassionately  and  to  advance  deliberately,  while  conser- 
vatism clings  to  its  discredited  categories,  refuses  to  look  through 
Galileo's  telescope  and  denounces  all  creative  thought  as  pernicious. 

A  fully  rounded,  normally  developed  mind  must  almost  of 
necessity  be  liberal.  The  very  fact  that  so  man\'  minds  lack  the 
time,  the  education  or  the  inclination  to  de\  clop  normally  makes 
it  apparent  that  we  shall  ne\er  be  at  a  loss  for  conservatives.  The 
great  mass  is  patently  conservative.  Furthermore.  X'oltaire's  dictum 
that  religious  and  philosophic  speculation  will  ne\  er  suddenly  revo- 
lutionize the  earth,  because  such  ideas  seep  too  slowlv  into  tuass  con- 
sciousness, is  still  (juite  correct.^-  The  blustering  endeavor  of  con- 
servatives in  mass  formation  to  swoop  down  ui)on  some  lone  liberal 
and  to  crush  him  with  shere  brute  weight  would  be  pathetic  did 
not  the  vitality  and  the  agility  of  the  liberal  often  render  this  eiifort 
ludicrous.  Rock-ribbed  conservatism  has  little  reason  enough  to 
quail  in  abject  terror  in  the  presence  of  the  radical  voice  in  the 
wilderness. 

There  must  be  Xietzsches  and  Schopenhauers — radical.  uni([ue 
— cleansing  if  not  fructifying.  There  must  be  Jeremiahs  to  stand 
boldly  to  warn  and  to  prophesy.  There  must  be  Lenins  to  shake 
an  inadequate  political  system  to  its  foundations,  to  prevent  petrifi- 
cation, although  they  become  conservatixe  as  thcv  acquire  power. 

1^  It  would,  perhaps,  be  ungracious,  if  not  rude,  for  a  mere  liberal  to  pre- 
sume so  far  as  to  call  attention  to  the  similarity  between  the  conservative  and 
the  moron;  yet  Dr.  Goddard  so  clearly  brings  out  the  resemblance  {op.  f//.,p.  8) 
without  ever  once  mentioning  the  conservative,  that  such  scientific  vindication 
of  our  attitude  cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  While  dismissing  Neurons  of  the 
Feeble-minded  he  calls  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  defectives  are  in 
the  habit  of  endlessly  repeating  some  simple,  meaningless  movement  or  articu- 
lation. He  concludes  that  this  oddity  represents  the  individual's  one  accom- 
plishment, and  then,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  as  we  advance  from  idiocy,  through  imbecility,  to  the  moron  and  dull 
normal,  these  accomplishments  are  increased  in  number;  liut  even  in  the  high- 
grade  moron  and  the  dull  normal  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  is 
necessary  for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environment  or  to  modify 
their  set  way  of  doing  a  thing  to  suit  changed  conditions.  "His  neuron  pattern 
is  formed  and  it  has  little  or  no  connection  with  any  other  neuron  pattern  and 
consequently  there  is  no  change."  Goddard  suggest  that  we  need  not  stop  with 
the  dull  normal  when  looking  for  persons  who  make  constant  use  of  a  few- 
phrases  or  indefinitely  repeat  limited  activities.  Certainly  this  precisely  de- 
scribed the  psychic  state  of  the  conservative  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
inhibition  to  thought  and  the  impetus  to  credulity. 

^-English  Letters,  Letter  XHI  (on  Locke). 
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For  the  liberalism  of  to-day  is  the  conservatism  of  to-morrow ;  thus 
the  trend  of  mental  energy  is  toward  the  unavailable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trend  of  physical  energy. 

Nor  will  conservatism  ever  lack  the  right  to  speak  for  which 
liberalism  must  always  fight.  Mental  lassitude  generates  conser- 
vatism and  there  will  always  be  those  of  us  who  are  sufficiently 
lazy  to  adopt  repose  in  lieu  of  truth.  It  behooves  us  to  view  the 
radical  with  respect,  for  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
lives  a  life  of  ideals  in  a  materialistic  age ;  to  view  the  liberal  with 
compassion,  for  he  is  the  conservative  of  to-morrow  :  to  view  the 
conservative  with  kindly  tolerance,  for  verily  it  taketh  all  kinds  of 
people  to  make  up  a  world,  and  "they  have  their  reward." 
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Truth,  Time.  Love,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Death. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  boards,  50c 

GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.     Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

TH1<:  VEXL'S  OE  MILD 

An  Archeological   .Sludv  of  the  Goddess  of   Womanhood.     Illus- 
trated. '  '  Cloth,  $1.00 

MRGIL'S  PROPHECY  ON  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

Boards,  50c 

A  PhotOi/nn'itre  Portrait  of  Dr.  Pan!  Cams,  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
rcadw  Price,  $1.00 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin  English  Edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean 
Geometry  published  in  Milan  1733. 

Pages  280.  Cloth,  ^2.00. 

A  Geometric  Endeavor  in  which  are  established  the  foundation 
principles  of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Euclid's 
Parallel  Postulate. 
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THE  NORTH  SEA 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE 

Translated  by  HOWARD  MUMFORD  JONES 

Heine's  poems  on  the  North  Sea  rank  among 
the  highest  of  a  small  group  of  ocean  poems  in 
which  Swinburne,  Landor,  Arnold,  Meredith, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  are  some  of  the  stars  of 
equal  magnitude. 

Heine's  ocean  was  not  the  North  Sea.  It  was 
rather  a  philosophical  ocean,  the  ocean  that  is 
everywhere  a  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

Cloth,  $1.00 
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The  Rival  Philosophies 

of 

Jesus  and  Paul 

Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Failures  of  Organized  Christianity, 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  which  are  shown  to  contain 
a  Religion  for  all  Men  and  for  all  Times.    By  Ignatius  Singer. 

Cloth,  $2.00 


"The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  'Nearly  set  forth. 
.  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.     .  .     Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest, 

of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  religious  sentiment  in  which  there  is 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  .  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Qiristianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard. 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.    M.   CHILD,, 

Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  attached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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THE  EQUINOX 

Contains    the    clearest    and   best 
(  )ccnlt  Instruction. 


"The  Method  of  Science 
The  Aim  of  Rehgion" 

Complcic  Sets,  10  Numbers,  $100. lV 
Rare. 

Collected  Works  of 
Aleister  Crowley 

3  volumes 
rellitin   $13.00.     Buckram   $10.00. 

A  Few  Other  Rare  Occult  Books. 
Prices  on  Application. 

C.  S.  JONES, 

307  Howard  St.  (New  Number  1515) 
Detroit,   Michigan. 


New  Essays  Concernini 


g 

By  LEIBNITZ 

Trans.  By  ALFRED  G.  LANGLEY 

In  honor  of  the  Leibnitz  Bicenten- 
nial Anniversary  the  Open  Court 
Pubhshing  Company  presents  the  new 
edition  of  Leibnitz  New  Essays  con- 
cerning human  understanding.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Alfred 
G.  Langley. 

This  book  is  the  only  work  of 
Leibnitz  hicluded  in  the  list  of  the 
American  Library  Association  of 
those  books  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble for  all  libraries. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  edited 
philosophical  v/ork  that  has  appeared 
in  America." — Benjamin  Rand,  Ph. 
D.,  Librarian  of  the  Emerson  Philo- 
sophical Library,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  letter  to  the  translator. 

Cloth,  $3.00. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 


Non-Euclidean  Geometry 
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The  Elements  of  Non- Euclidean  Geometry 

By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville.  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity College,  New  Zealand.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
"An  excellent  text  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  Euclid's  parallel  postulate  has  been 
placed  by  modern  thought." — Journal  of  Education. 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

By  Roberto  Bonola,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Translated  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Sydney.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  its  development. 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space 

Independent  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom  (which 
can  never  be  decided  a  priori).  By  John  Bolyai.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Dr.  George  Bruce  Halsted.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Parallels 

By  Nicholas  Lobachevski.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Space  eutd  Geometry 

In  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psychological,  Physical  Inquiry. 
By  Dr.  Ernest  Mach.  Cloth,  $L00. 

William  Oughtred 

A  Great  Seventeenth  Century  Mathematician.  By  Florian 
Cajori.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  From  Mechanics 

A  treatise  by  Archimedes.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Heiberg.  Pamplet,  30c. 

Archimedes  was  primarily  a  discoverer  and  not  a  compiler, 
as  was  Euclid.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  intimate  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Geometrical  Lectures  of  Isaac  Barrow 

By  J.  M.  Child.    Translated  from  a  first  edition  copy.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry 

By  David  Hilbert.  An  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler 
and  complete  set  of  independent  axioms.  Translated  by  E.  [. 
Townsend.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 

By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

.    With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxional 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

BY 

HARTLEY  B.  ALEXANDER 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  State  University  of  Nebraska 
Pages,  256  Cloth,  $1.25 


PRESS  NOTES 

"Well-written  and  highly  stimulating  chapters  on  aspects  of  modern  education." 
— The  English  Journal,  Chicago. 

"The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  library  of  small  or  large  extent,  for  it 
is  readable,  simple,  and  direct;  it  has  the  democratic  virtues  vi^hich  it  aims  to  culti- 
vate."— The  Nation,  Nevir  York. 

"Professor  Alexander  is  concerned  to  combat  the  spirit  of  regimentation,  of  ad- 
ministrative centralization,  of  an  illiberal  curriculum,  of  standardization,  of  servility 
to  texts  and  methods,  in  short  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  every  good  institution 
when  the  forms  dominate  the  spirit  and  subdue  it." — The  Dial,  New  York. 

"Whilst  written  from  the  non-Catholic  point  of  view,  the  volume  contains  so 
much  that  is  good  and  helpful  to  the  Catholic  teacher  that  it  fills  a  place  in  our 
pedagogical  libraries  not  easily  supplied  by  works  of  similar  trend  and  scope." — 
Ecclesiastical  Review. 

"Not  in  recent  years  have  any  papers  appeared  on  the  topic  of  education  that 
exceed  in  value  these  letters  by  Professor  Alexander,  which  treat  so  luminously  on 
the  office  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  community,  the  study  of  languages,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  humanities  and  the  inculcation  of  the  ideals  of  democracy." — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

"A  rare  combination  of  academic  culture,  community  vision,  native  common 
sense  and  patriotic  devotion." — Journal  of  Edtication,  Boston. 

"Good  healthy  chapters,  of  a  tonic  quality  for  any  teacher." — Religious  Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

"Frankly  journalistic  and  frankly  propaganda.  They  deal  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  as  related  to  the  education  of  the  American  citizen." — The  Historical 
Outlook,  Philadelphia. 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


By  LEWIS  PIAGET  SHANKS 

Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Western  University, 

London,  Canada. 


Cloth,  $1.50 


PRESS  NOTES 

"The  best  book  in  English  on  the  world's  greatest  living  man  of 
letters." — The  Nation,  New  York  City. 

"The  critical  chapter  with  which  this  book  ends  is  most  admirable." 
— Richmond  News  Leader. 

"Those  who  have  omitted  to  read  France  may  save  their  faces  by 
reading  Mr.  Shanks's  volume,  which  will  enable  them  to  talk  intelligently 
of  the  French  master,  even  if  they  never  take  their  information  first  hand." 
— The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"All  who  would  comprehend  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  living  French 
authors  should  read  this  book.  No  better  estimate  of  France  as  man 
and  author  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future." — Stratford  Journal, 
Boston. 

"The  lovers  of  Anatole  France  will  set  a  great  value  upon  this  book." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Anatole  France  is  a  biography  of  the  French  author  and  a  critical 
study  of  his  forty  books." — The  Writer,  Boston. 

"Mr.  Shanks's  volume  will  form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  work  and 
genius  of  Anatole  France." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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Publishers:   WILLIAMS   &   NORGATE,   London;    FELIX   ALCAN,    Paris;    NICOLA   ZANI- 
CHELLI,  Bologna;  RUIZ  HERMANOS,  Madrid;  THE  MARUZEN  COMPANY,  Tokyo. 


LLC/^I  r^lVTT*!  A  ?5      INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 
'•  Vkl      I  H   \    I    I  A  Issued  Monthly  (each  number  consisting  of  100  to  120  pages). 

*-'^**-'^^   *  *■**  Editor:   EUGENIO   RIGNANO. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which  has  a  really  international  collaboration. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  absolutely  world-wide   circulation. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  occupying  itself  with  the  synthesis  and  unification  of  knowledge, 
which  deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  all  the  sciences:  history  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which,  by  means  of  an  enquiry  among  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  writers  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  studies  all  the  most  important  questions — 
demographic,  ethnographic,  economic,  financial,  juridical,  historical,  political — raised  by  the 
world  war. 

It  has  published  articles  by  Messrs.: 
Abbot,  Arrhenius,  Ashley,  Bayliss,  Beichman,  Benes,  Bigourdan,  Bohlin,  Bohn,  Bonnesen, 
Borel,  Bottazzi,  Bouty,  Bragg,  Brillouin,  Bruni,  Burdick,  Carracido,  Carver,  Castelnuovo, 
Caullery,  Chamberlin,  Charlier,  Ciamician,  Claparede,  Clark,  Costantin,  Crommelin,  Crowter, 
Darwin,  Delage,  De  Martonne,  De  Vries,  Durkheim,  Eddington,  Edgeworth,  Emery,  Enriques, 
Fabry,  Findlay,  Fisher,  Foa,  Fowler,  Fredericq,  Galeotti,  Golgi,  Gregory,  Guignebert,  Harper, 
Hartog,  Heiberg,  Hinks,  Hopkins,  Inigues,  Innes,  Janet,  Jespersen,  Kaptein,  Karpinski, 
Kaye,  Kidd,  Knibbs,  Langevin,  Lebedew,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lodge,  Loisy,  Lorentz,  Loria,  Lowell, 
MacBride,  Matruchot,  Maunder,  Meillet,  Moret,  Muir,  Pareto,  Peano,  Pearl,  Picard,  Plans, 
Poincare,  Puiseux,  Rabaud,  Reuterskjold,  Rey  Pastor,  Righi,  Rignano,  Russell,  Rutherford, 
Sagnac,  Sarton,  Sayce,  Schiaparelli,  Scott,  See,  Selignan,  Shapley,  Sherrington,  Soddy,  Star- 
ling, Stojanovich,  Struycken,  Svedberg,  Tannery,  Teixeira,  Thalbitzer,  Thomson,  Thorndike, 
Turner,  Vinogradoff,  Volterra,  Von  Zeipel,  Webb,  Weiss,  Westermarck,  Wicksell,  Willey,  Zee- 
man,  Zeuthen  and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 

"Scientia"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text 
a  supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write 
for  a  Specimen  Number  to  the  General  Secretary  of  "Scientia,"  Milan. 

Annual  Subscription:  38  sh.,  or  9.50  dollars  post  free.    Office:  43,  Fore  Bonaparte,  Milan,  Italy. 
General  Secretary:  Doct.    Paolo  Bonetti. 


PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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HAVE  you  read  The  Truth  Seeker,  a  Freethought  weekly  newspaper  that 
discusses  religious  questions  freely  and  advocates  Church  Taxation?  Sample 
copy,  One  Dime.  Send  for  it.  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  62  Vesey  street. 
New  York. 


